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ABSTRACT 

In fall 1987, a study was conducted by the Learning 
Assessment Retention Consortium (LARC) to closely inspect the reading 
courses and programs currently offered in the California community 
colleges. All 106 community colleges in the state were surveyed 
regarding testing instruments used, the number and level of reading 
courses offered, entry and exit criteria, and course content. Study 
findings, baj^ed on responses from 62 colleges, included the 
following: (1) the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, Stanford Diagnostic 
(Blue) , and the ASSET test were the tests used most often for course 
placement; (2) 77% of the reporting colleges offered reading courses 
at the 0-4th grade level, 84% at the 4th-7th grade level, 98% at the 
8th-10 grade level, and 87% at the 10th-12th grade level; (3) 32% of 
the colleges offered a degree-applicable course in 
critical/analytical reading; (4) the three major program models were 
individualized reading programs leading to classroom instruction at 
higher levels, classroom-lab and individualized instruction spanning 
all levels, and classroom or classroom-lab only; (5) in all colleges, 
students were placed in reading courses using standardized reading 
tests ir though initial placement could be refined by reading 
instructors; (6) vocabulary improvement was treated at all levels of 
reading instruction; (7) some aspects of reading comprehension were 
treated in all courses at the 4th grade through college levels; and 
(8) in the higher level courses, greater focus was placed on critical 
thinking and analytical skills, while in the middle level courses, 
study skills, vocabulary, and comprehension were treated and the 
lowest level courses emphasized phonics and spelling in addition to 
other skills. The survey instrument is appended. (WJT) 
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Foreword 



Increasing student success is a major goal of the California community colleges. This goal 
is also the focus of LARQ the Learning Assessment Retention Consortium. Members of 
the network-formed in 1981 and including 80 colleges-share a common purpose: to 
translate concern about students' success into local action. From the beginning, LARC 
has identified research as a major priority and a critical link in accountabihty. 

The Curriculum Study in Reading was conceived and sponsored by LARC in cooperation 
with the English Council of Two-Year Colleges and the Academic Senate for California 
Community Colleges. This stu^ was funded by the California Community College 
Chancellor's OfGce and LARC It was conducted as a follow-up to the LARC: Student 
Outcomes Study in Reading since a discussion of outcomes is incomplete without a descrip- 
tion of the curricula which contribute to those outcomes. 
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Curriculum Study In Reading 
Abstract 



The Curriculum StucfyinReadingvm conducted to closely inspect the reading courses and 
programs currently offered in the California community colleges. More specifically, this 
stu^ analyzes testing instruments used, the number and level of reading courses offered 
at responding institutions, entry and exit criteria, and course content. 

Six major objectives of this study were to (1) identify the tests used for placing students in 
reading courses offered at specified levels, refining initial placement in courses, and placing 
students in other subject area courses, (2) describe the range of offerings and grade level 
parameters of courses/programs available to students scoring in the three percentile groups 
described in the LARC Student Outcomes Study, (3) identify the transfer, AA/AS Degree, 
non-AA/AS Degree, or non-credit status of courses offered, (4) describe the most typical 
configurations of college reading programs, (5) describe the entrance and exit criteria 
established for the courses offered, and (6) identify the major skill areas and subskills 
treated in courses at specific levels. 

It was found that the reading tests used most often for placement and refinement are the 
Nelson-Denny, Stanford Diagnostic (Blue), and the ASSET. Most colleges offer reading 
courses at some remedial and developmental levels, but less than half of the colleges offer 
reading courses at the college level and almost a third omit offerings at the lowest level(s) 
through the regular reading programs. Three major program configurations or models 
emerged, the first two of which incorporate some blend of individualized and classroom 
offerings. The third model incorporates classroom or classroom-lab instruction only and, 
when implemented in some of the colleges, eliminates offerings at the college and/or lower 
levels. In all colleges, students are placed in reading counes using standardized reading 
tests although initial placement may be refined by reading instructors. Exit standards for 
reading courses are comprised of several indices; in some colleges, one exit criterion is a 
specified grade level on a standardized instrument. In terms of course content, vocabulary 
improvement is treated at all levels of reading instioiction and some aspects of comprehen- 



sion are treated in all courses at the 4th through college range. At the higher levels, greater 
focus is placed on critical thinking/analytical skills; in the middle range of offerings, some 
aspect(s) of study skills is treated as \yell as vocabulary and comprehension; and at the very 
lowest level, much emphasis is placed on phonics and spelling.in addition to other skills. 

Certain questions in areas of assessment, range of offerings, program configuration and 
other comparison variables were raised including: "^Are some tests used for placement 
purposes more accurate than other, and are some more appropriate for certain student 
populations?*" ""Should there be a closer match between the scores attained on the place- 
ment instruments and the beginning grade level parameters specified fOi the reading 
courses in which students are placed?"" ""Should a standardized test be included in the set 
of exit criteria for reading courses, and should performance levels on the tests match the 
end grade level parameters specified for the reading courses?"" ""Should a standardized 
reading test be used to determine eligibility for an AA/AS Degree?" ""If so, what grade 
level should be required for graduation?"" "Does one model or program configuration serve 
students more effectively than others?"" Finally, further research needs to be conducted to 
address other important variables not incorporated in the study such as methodology and 
techniques, material and equipment used, staffing patterns and staff preparedness, and 
number of contact hours and students served per hour. 
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Curriculum Study In Reading 
Executive Summary 



Sackground of the Study 

The Curriculum Study in Reading was conducted to closely inspect the reading courses 
and programs currently offered in the California community colleges. More specifically, 
this stu^ analyzes testing instruments used, the number and level of reading courses 
offered at responding institutions, entry and exit criteria, and course content 

The objectives of this Curriculum Study in Reading are to (1) identify the tests used for 
placing students in reading courses offered at specified levels, refining initial placement in 
courses, and placing students in other subject area courses, (2) describe the range of 
offerings and grade level parameters of courses/programs available to students scoring in 
the three percentile groups described in the LARC Student Outcomes Study, (3) identify 
the transfer, AA/AS Degree, non-AA/AS Degree, or non-aedit status of courses offered, 
(4) describe the most typical configurations of college reading programs, (5) describe the 
entrance and exit criteria established for the courses offered, and (6) identify the major 
skill areas and subskills treated in courses at specific levels. 

A research committee, consisting of representatives of the English Council of California 
Two-Year Colleges (ECCTYC), the Learning Assessment Retention Consortium 
(LARC), and the Academic Senate of California Community Colleges, developed the 
reading curriculum survey which was submitted to 106 community colleges in California. 
Sixty-two colleges (58%) completed and returned the survey in the Fall of 1987 indicating 
their reading program configuration and procedures as well as specific course content as 
of that time. 

Nature and Overview of Reading Programs 

Tests Used 

• Tests are used in all participating colleges to place students into different levels of 
reading courses/programs. 
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• In forty-one (66%) of the reportiDg colleges, tests are used to refine placement in 

f reading courses. 

I* 
I' 

• In forty-one (66%) of the reporting colleges, tests are used to place students in 
other subject area courses. 

• Tests most commonly used for the purposes specified are the Nelson-Denny, the 
Stanford Diagnostic (Blue), and the ASSET. 

> 

Courses Offered at Specified Levds 
) • Colleges vaiy in what reading course offerings they make available to students, 

I particularly with regard to range of offerings, course/program grade level 

I parameters, and the type of credit associated with courses at the same or similar 

levels. 

• TVenty-eight (45%) of the reporting colleges offer a course(s) in speed 
reading. At most of these colleges, this coursework is both transferable 
and degree applicable. 

• Twenty (32%) of the reporting colleges offer a course(s) in critical/analyti- 
cal reading. This coursework is both transferable and degree applicable 
at all of these colleges. 

• Fifty-four (87%) of the reporting colleges offer reading course(s) at the 
10- 12th grade level range. At most of these colleges coursework at this 
level is degree applicable but non-transferable. 

• Sixty-one (98%) of these colleges offer reading coursework at the 8-lOth 
grade level range. Coursework at this level is often non-degree applicable. 

• Fifty-two (84%) of the reporting colleges offer re ading courses at the 4-7th 
grade level range. Generally, coursework at this level is non-degree 
applicable. 

• Forty-eight (77%) of the reporting colleges offer reading courses at the 
0-4th grade level range. At most of these colleges, courses in this range 




are non-degree applicable; some colleges offer courses at this level on a 
non-credit basis. 

• Twenty-two (35%) of the reporting colleges specified that individualized rciading 
programs spanning several grade levels such as 0-7, 0-12 are offered on their 
campuses. Individualized programs were included in the numbers/^wrcentages 
reported above. 

• Associated with maay of the classroom offered reading courses are reading labs 
which also meet the need for individualization. 

• Not all colleges offer the full range of offerings, 0 through college level, often 
excluding coursework at the lowest levels, 04th and 4-7th grade levels. A large 
percentage of students taking reading courses, however, enter college scoring in 
the 0-7th grade level range, as evidenced in the LARC Student Outcomes Study in 
Reading. This study indicates that "... of the largest test group, the Stanford 
Diagnostic group, 60% of the students in the total sample fell within the lowest 
level percentile group, compared to 25% of the national :aorming group of twelfth 
graders. The proportion of students in this lowest level group for all individual 
Stanford Diagnostic samples ranged from 39% to 99%. These California com- 
munity college remedial reading students placed veiy low in reading ability relative 
to national twelfth graders. The proportions of students in this lowest level group 
for the eight NJBSCT colleges ranged from 11% to 65%. The colleges in the 
sample are very diverse, m this instance, according to student skills levels, as well 
as other student characteristics." 

Program Configuration 

• Tliree major patterns or models of overall program configuration are apparent: 

• Model I - Individualized to Classroom Offerings. With this model, 
reading instruction is provided through individualized reading programs, 
usually spanning the entire range, 0 through college level, and classroom 
or classroom-lab offerings are made available, usually beginning at the 8th 
or 10th grade level. Students who enter with low reading scores receive 
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only individualized instruction. Upon reaching the level of the first class- 
room offering in the sequence, students receive further reading instruc- 
tion in the dassioom; however, some of the students may receive addi- 
tional reading instructioa through the individualized programs instead. 

• Model n - Classroom-lab and Individualized Instruction Spanning All 
Levels. In this model, colleges offer reading instruction across the entire 
range, 0 through college, in both individualized and dassroom based 
courses providing students flexibility and a greater munber of options. 

• Model m - Classroom or Qassroom-lab Instruction Only. In some 
colleges reading eoursework is offered only through the classroom or 
dassroom-lab. In this model, reading counework may not be made 
available across all levels; offerings at the lowest level(s) and/or the college 
level frequently are omitted. 

• Of the 23 colleges which participated in both the LARC Student Outcomes Study 
in Reading and in the Curriculum Sm&/ in Reading, eight (35%) clearly offer 
programs which correspond with Model l; five (22%) offer reading programs 
corresponding with Model H; and 10 (43%) offer programs which correspond with 
Model m. These findings, attained from a follow-up questionnaire sent to the 23 
colleges considered to be representative of all 106 colleges, indicate that the 
percent of colleges offering reading instruction through individualized 
programs/courses at some leveK-) is higher than that reported in the reading 
curriculum surveys returned for this study (57% as opposed to 35%). 

Entrance and Exit Criteria 

• For placement into reading courses, the mm common assessment instruments 
used are the Nelson-Denny, the Stanford Diagnostic (Blue), and the ASSET. 

• The entrance cut-off score for college level reading courses typically ranges from 
10.0 to 12.0. In courses at this level, about a third of the colleges pretest and posttest 
students to measure skill growth using the Nelson-Denny. 
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Entrance cul-offscores range from grade levels 7.0 to 11.8 for 10-12th level courses 
and from 6.0 to 8.9 for 8-lOth level courses. Both pretesting and posttesting are 
conducted at two-thirds of the colleges to measure skill growth using the Nelson- 
Denny. 

Entrance cut-off scores typically range from grade levels 2.0 or 3.0 to 7.0 for 
courses at the 4-7th grade level Entrance cut-off scores for courses at the 0-4th 
grade levels are usually not specified. Pretesting and posttesting are conducted at 
half the colleges which frequently use the Nelson-Denny and the Stanford Diag- 
nostic (Blue) to measure skill growth. 

The following can be stated regarding exit standards for reading courses: 

• the instructor determines the exit standard in about a third of the colleges; 

• the department determines the exit standard m a third of the colleges for 
courses below the college level, and 13% of the colleges report that the 
department determines the exit standard for college level courses; 

• criteria used for exit include a specified grade level on a standardized test, 
satisfactoiy completion of all course and lab assignments, a passing grade 
of "C or better in. the course, and improvement in reading ability 
measured in other ways; 

• the final grade for courses at the college level is based mostly on class 
assignments and exams; designated grade level scores on a standardized 
instrument may also be required or allowed. ^ 

• the final grade for courses at the 10-12th level is based mostly on a 
department exit exam, but class assignments and class exams count heavily 
as well; 

• the final grade for courses at the 8-lOth level is split evenly between 
department exit exams, class assignments, and instructor class exams; 

• the final grade for courses at the 4-7th level is based mostly on class 
assignments and class exams; 

XI 



• the final grade for courses at the CMth levelis based mostly on department 
e^'t exams, but class assignments and exams weigh heavily as well 

Exit standards for courses at the various levels sptdRed are not uniform within 
many coMeges and vaiy greatly across colleges. Withinsomecolleges much latitude 
appears to be extended in terms of reading levels demonstrated by students upon 
course conviction and end grade level parameters specified foi reading courses. 

While the data regarding the readingrcquirement for the AA/AS Degree docs not 
appear to be folly reliable, it indicates that some colleges accept completion of a 
reading-composition course, which may or -^ay not be the standard freshman 
composition course, as meetiAg the reading requirement A number of colleges 
allow either completing a specified course or passing a proficiency exam to meet 
the graujation requirement If passing a standardized reading instrument is 
required for the AA/AS Degree, then the most frequently designated score is 13.0. 

Reading Course Content 

Much concurrence is found across colleges regarding course content emphasized 
at specified levels. Skill areas emphasized are those expected for coursework at 
the levels reported. 

Cburses at the 8-12ran5e address nearly all subskills listed in the survey with major 
emphasis placed in areas of comprehension, study skills, vocabulaiy, fluency, 
figurative language, and critical thinking. Depending on the level of the offering, 
certain skill areas are given higher priority than others, with critical thinking and 
figurative language receiving major emphasis in the 10-12 range, but not in 
offerings at the 8-10 range. Courses in the latter range focus primarify on major 
aspects of vocabulary and comprehension as well as Survey, Question, Read, 
Recite, and Review (SQ3R), a major study skill. Phonics, spelling, and grammar 
and mechanic; do not receive major emphasis in coursework in the 8-12 range. 

Courses at the college level address fewer subskills than those in the 8-12 range; 
most emphasize critical thinking, comprehension, fluency, figurative language, and 
SQ3R. 
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• Courses at the l<west level, (M, focus on fewer subskills than those in the 8-12 
range also; most emphasize phonics (word attack and structural analysis of words), 
vocabulary, and spelling. Courses at the 4-7th grade level emphasize phonics and 
^^ocabulaiy, too, but conq>rehension is emphasized instead of spelling. 

• Other aspects of content which can be noted arc these: 1) figurative language 
and/or vocabulary development are enq>hasized in reading at all levels, 0 through 
college; 2) some comprehension subskills are emphasized in reading coursework 
at the 4 through college range; 3) grammar and medianics are not emphasized in 
reading courses at ai^ level 

Conclusions, Implications, and Further Questions 

^ Among the key questions raised regarding assessment, range of offerings, program con- 

figuration, and entrance and exit criteria are the following: 

(1) Do some of the placement tests available on the market yield more accurate 
information than others, given similar or equally matched groups of students? 

(2) Arc the reading offerings made available to students scoring in the lowest percen- 
tile range sufficient to meet their needs? 

(3) Given similar or matched groups of students, is one program configuration, 
including the blend of offerings or options, course parameters, and range of 
offerings, more effective than another in terms of smdent gains and success in 
content area coursework taken later? 

(4) Would reading instruction be more effective as well as performance in the course 
. at the next level if a closer match were reached between students* demonstrated 

performance on placement tests and the beginning grade level parameters of the 
reading courses in which the students are placed? 
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(5) Would reading instruction be more effective as wel! as peifoi^mance in the course 
atthe next levelifadoserffittch were reached between the end pcrformancclevels 
demonstrated by students and the end grade level parameters specified for the 
reading courses in which they are enrolled? 

(6) Would reading mstructors be in a better position to evaluate the effectiveness of 
their instruction if ihey measured the gains made by their students using the 
standardized instruments available? 

(7) Should a reading test be used to determine eligibility for the AA/AS Degree? If 
so, what grade level/raw score should be attained to meet the graduation require- 
ment? 



This study, in describmg the general features of reading programs Throughout the state, is 
intended to encourage further examination- Useful future studies would examine variables 
related to program quality and outcomes. The findmgs provided in this study should 
fedlitate and prompt that research. 
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Chapterl 
THE NATURE OF THE STUDY 



Background Of The Study 



In the late 70's and early 80's, comnmnily colleges began shifting emphasis from growth to 
quality. This shift demanded a reassessment of purpose and a renewed commitment to 
serve underprepared students while maintaining academic excellence and yet increasing 
student reteatioa Particularly at this time, the lite^-ature was replete with repcits and 
accomits addressing the issues of undeipreparedness, recruitment, and retention while 
focusing at the same time on academic excellence. In surveys conducted at this time, poor 
academic preparation among entering freshmen was often dted as a problem needing 
attention. Not only was undeipreparedness an issue addressed by the conununity colleges, 
but four-year instimtions, both public and private, expressed the same concern, in many 
instances focusing on inadequate preparation in reading and study skills. When UC, 
Berkeley found that the ability to learn from text, background knowledge, and attiiude 
toward learning better predicted freshmen success than their entrance tests, they designed 
and implemented EL90, a course to assist students with studjwig textbook material 
eJectively. Another demonstration of concern for underprepared entering freshmen at 
a four-year institution was initiation of the five-week Project SOAR at Xavier Universit), 
New Orleans. In this case, the concern was for mmority students intending to enroll in 
science courses. Most of the participants were 17 or 18 year old high school graduates. In 
the morning they attended laboratoiy sessions in various sciences. Their afternoons were 
devoted to improving their analytical reading and reasoning by working with problem 
solving/critical thinking material and reading comprehension exercises from various sour- 
ces. Afollow-up study revealed thatSOARpartidpants were twice as likely as other Xavier 
students to complete their freshmen sdence classes. 

These are but two of the many examples which can be dted demonstrating interest in 
helping undeiprepared students succeed in four-year institutions. In two-year institutions, 
the problem was noted as being even more severe. Often, these institutions indicated that 
at least one-third or more of their incoming students needed further improvement in 
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reading instruction as well as instruction in the otiier essential skills prior to or concurrent 
with successful completion of academicand vocational coursework. Qearly then, the need 
for reading instruction in postsecondaiy institutions has been well established by re- 
searchers, college administrators and hadiy across the nation, thus, colleges have imple- 
mented reading courses and programs at all levels over tiie past several decades to meet 
this need. 

Tod^, most institutions continue to offer incoming students reading programs and, in fact, 
require some students at certain sites to take them. Recentiy, attention has been directed 
at die quality, effectiveness, and expediency of tiiese programs. The California Community 
College ChanccDor*s Office has taken action to strengtiien the curriculum in reading, 
writing, and mathematics in California's 106 community colleges. The Matriculation Plan 
mandates assessment in all three of these basic skill areas. In addition, die new Titie V 
criteria for all associate degree aedit courses require tiiat material used in these courses 
be at the college level Furthermore, the Master Plan Commission mdicated that Califor- 
nia community colleges must improve the probability for success for every student by 
makingleaming more meaningful and demanding and by better defining and communicat- 
ing the expected outcomes of a community college education. This commission, together 
with the California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC), is in die process of 
redefining curriculum standards, teacher excellence, and student success. This same rigor, 
being applied to all credit course!; must also be applied to all reading instruction as well, 
if educational eqm'ty and increased retention, goals of The Master Plan Renewed (July, 
1987), are to be attained. 

Not only are California's educators concerned about offering quality programs to under- 
prepared students, they are equally, if not more concerned about the underrepresentation 
of Hispanics, Blacks, and Native Americans in California's postsecondary institutions 
highlighted by recent studies of the rapidly changing demographics of the state. By the 
year 2010, current underrepresented minorities are projected to become the "new majority" 
with Whites declining as a proportion of the total population from a current 61.9% to less 
than 50%. As the population of minorities in California increases, so will the number of 
minorities who are often underprepared for college-level work seeking a higher education. 
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The impact of the chacging demographics in California is of paramount importance to its 
institutions of higher learning, particularly the community colleges in which many of these 
students firet enroll for higher education. Hiis factor serves to sharpen the focus on the 



In light of these developments, it seems imperative to closely inspect the reading programs 
currently offered in the community colleges. This also seems a logical first step if the 
objectives and mission of the California community colleges as outlined in the new master 
plan are to be met In 1987-88, the California Community CoUegeChanceUor*sOf5ce and 
the CoUege Board fundedn«tudyonstudentsenroUedinreadingin the conmiunity colleges 
implemented by the Learning Assessment Retention Consortium (LARC). LARC studied 
three outcomes as measurements of student success: 

(1) student persistence in courses and in college 

(2) student satisfaction 

(3) skills acquisition in the courses 

The results of tiiat study are reported in LARC Student Outcomes Study In Reading, 
Septenber, 1988. 

This currculum study in reading was designed in conjunction witii tiie LARC outcomes 
study to closely inspect tiie reading courses and programs currentiy offered in tiie California 
community colleges. This study reports on tiie testing instruments used, tiie number and 
level of reading courses offered at responding institutions, entiy and exit criteria, and 
course content 



The objectives of this curriculum study in reading are to (1) identify tiie tests used for 
placing students in reading courses offered at specified levels, refining initial placement in 
courses, and placing students (requisite) in otiier subject area courses, (2) describe tiie 
jange of offerings and grade level parameters of courses/programs available to students 
scoring in tiie tiiree percentile ranks specified in tiie LARC Student Outcomes Study, (3) 
identify tiie transfer, AA/AS Degree, non-AA/AS Degree, or non-credit status of courses 



reading offerings and future plans. 



Purpose of the Study 
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offered, (4) describe the most typical configurations of college reading programs, (5) 
describe the entrance and exit criteria established for the courses offered, and (6) identify 
the major skill areas and subskills treated in courses at specific levels. 

This study was developed through the collaborative efforts of the Learning Assessment 
Retention Consortium (LARC), the English CouncU of California Community TWo-Year 
Colleges (ECCTYC), and the Academic Senate for California Community Colleges. 

It is intended that this descriptive study serve as a basis for discussion regarding the 
structure of reading programs and ^pes of courses offered to students in the California 
community colleges. Perhaps this identification of tests i^sed and courses offered, descrip- 
tion of program configurations, reading course entrance aiid exit criteria, and course 
content will assist those in reading departments with their own program evaluation. 

Limitations of the Study 
This study represents a major effort in California to describe the reading programs offered 
through its community colleges. This study attempts to describe the configuration, proce- 
dures, and content of the programs offered and through the process identify the patterns 
or models most fi-equently implemented. ' 

This study does not attempt to compare reading program patterns or models in terms of 
their effect on student outcomes. The study's survey did not gather information regarding 
many variables which could have significant effects on outcomes. Such variables include 
the salient features of both classroom-lab and individualized programs: staffing patterns 
and staff-student ratios, materials and equipment, internal program structure and proce- 
aures, and student contact hours. Nor did the survey gather informatiou regarding teacher 
and staff preparedness and specific techniques used m the classroom, lab, and/or in- 
dividualized instructional area. Variables such as these may affect student outcomes as 
much or more than the features described This study, however, did gather data regarding 
basic program configuration and general features and should therefore provide useful 
information to instructors interested in comparing and evaluating their own programs. 
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study Sample and Participants 

The reading cumculum survey was submitted to the 106 commonity colleges iii California. 
Six^-two surveys were returned Not all colleges completed all items on the survey and 
not all colleges offered the same number of courses, so items addressed do not always 
indude responses from sixty-two colleges. 

Of the sixty-two respondents, twenty-three had participated in the LARC Student Out- 
comes Study in Reading whichinduded twenty-eight community coUeges. As reported in 
I-4i?C;Si(wds»/ (tomes aw^srtiJc^^ to all 

106 colleges in terms of ethnic distribution and enroUment size. Since 23 of the 28 colleges 
in the outcomes study partidpated in this curriculum study and since39 additional colleges 
across the state also partidpated, it can be stated with some assurance that the descriptive 
data reported herein are of value to all commum'ty colleges in California since they 
represent quite accurately the general features of reading programs on a statewide basis. 

The colleges listed on page 6 partidpated in both the LARC Student Outcomes Study in 
Reading and in the Curriculum Study m Reading. 

Design of the Study 

The information attained from the surveys is based on Fall, 1987 community college 
reading programs. This self-reported information corresponds with the time period during 
which the LARC Student Outcomes Study in Reading was conducted. 

The survey asked respondents to indicate the test(s) used for placement in reading 
courses^ograms, the test(s) used to refine initial placement, and the test(s) used to place 
sttidents in other courses. Then the survey asked respondents to indicate the reading 
courses offered in their colleges accordmg to level and type of credit awarded: 

1. reading course(s) offered to sttidents at the college level for degree appUcable 
and transferable credit 



COLLEGES PART1CIPAT1NQ IN BOTH THE 
LARC STUDENT OUTCOMES STUDY IN READING 
AND SN THE CURRICULUM STUDY IN READING 



College 


Contact Perton(8} 


American River College 


Robert Frew and Stephen Epler 


Antelope Valley G>llege 


Anne Willikens and Karole Shappe 


Butte College 


Hannie Voyles and Bany Picdano 


Cabrillo College 


RodOuse 


Cerritos College 


George Melican and Bill Brodemick 


College of the Desert 


Douglas Garrison 


College of the Redwoods 


Bill Morris 


Compton College 


Patrick McLaughlm 


Evergreen Valley College 


Shiriey Sloan and Jon Kansas 


Fullerton CcUege 


Fran England 


GavilanColl^"^ 


John Hansen 


Lake Tahoe Community College 


Paula Sebastian 


Lassen College ' 


lina Bishop 

* 


Merced College 


Harlen Hamlin 


Mount San Antom'o College 


Gil Dommgues 


Rancho Santiago College 


Dennis Creedon 


Sacramento City College 


Linda Wark and Carol McKemde 


San Jose City College 


Maiy Jane Page and Carole Bogue 


San Joaquin Delta College 


Maiy Ann Cox and Phillip Laughlm 


Santa Barbara City College 


Elaine Cohen 


Santa Rosa Junior College 


Douglas Fisher and Edmund Buckley 


Solano College 


Annette Runquist and Robin Arie-Donch 


Southwestern College 


Christina Chiriboga 
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I 2. reading course(s) ofiFered near the college level (preparatory) for degree-??- 

TpKcable but non-transferable credit 

3. reading couise(s) offered at the developmcntaVremedialte^^ 

I For each course offered at the dcvelopmentaVremedial level, respondents were asked to 

indicate grade level parameters and to speafy the type of credit granted or to indicate 
non^edit status. Respondents were then requested to supply for each course mentioned 

I specific entry and exit criteria and the major skiU areas and subskUls treated. See Survey 

for Research in Assessment/Placement/Curriculum Practices in California Community 
College Reading Credit Qasses, Appendix A. 

i ^ 
i 

p The information which follows was drawn from the f.urveys and is descriptive in nature. 

I Since this method of collecting data is often limited, many phone calls were placed to 

responding institutions during the FaU of 1988 in order to verify sun'ey responses and to 

• collectmissingdata. It was learned through this process that since Fall, 19 87, some colleges 

have reconfigured some of their offerings. For example, at. one college contacted, three 
distinct courses reported in the survey have since been collapsed into one course. Some 
changes have also been made regarding the kind of aedit offered, specifically in the 
degree-applicable and non-degree applicable categories. Overall, however, it appears that 
the tests used, program configuration, entrance and exit criteria, and course content have 
remained generally consistent with Fall, 1987 practices. 



Chapttrll 

RNDINQS RECSARDINQ REAOIKIQ PROGRAMS 
RMdlngT(itttUs«d 

Hurty-thrce tests are being used by the responding 62 coUeges to place students into 
different levels of reading course«^r(^grams. Ibe three most commonly used tests for 
placement into most levels of reading courses are the Nekon-Denny, the Sianford Diag- 
nostic (Blue), and the ASSET. An assessment instrument is used for placement in the 
reading courses in a]l(S2 reporting colleges. 

TVem^r-eight tests are being used in 41 colleges to refine placement in reading following 
initial placement The most conamonly used tests to refine placement are the Stanford 
Diagnostic (Blue) and the Nelson-Denny. In 41 colleges 24 tests are used to place students 
in other courses. The three tests most often used are the Nelson-Denny, the Stanford 
Diagnostic (Blue), and the ASSET. 

Counes Offered at Specified Levels 

Colleges vaiy widely in tferms of the reading offerings which they make available to 
students. Specifically, differences can be noted with regard to (1) the range of offerings, 
(2) course/program grade level parameters, and (3) the type of credit offered for courses 
at the same level Some colleges, for example, offer a sequence of courses, classroom 
and/or individualized, spanning the entire range, 0 through college, with numerous courses 
available in the sequence; each course spans a narrow range of grade levels. An obvious 
attempt is made at these sites to attain homogeneous groups of reading level and needs. 
Other colleges offer a sequence of courses spanning the entire range, but they offer fewer 
courses in the sequence; each course, therefore, spans a wider range of grade levels with 
less apparent foois on homogeneity. Still other colleges offer a sequence of courses that 
does not span the 0 through college range. At these sites, usually a course(s) at the higher 
level and/or one or more courses at the lower level are omitted. 

In a number of institutions, it is apparent that more than one course or program at the same 
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level may be offered providing students with greater flexibility end options for meeting 
their needs. Colleges also vaiy in the type of aedit they offer students for reading courses 
at the same level 

College Level Conrsework 

TWenty-cight of the reporting colleges offer a course(s) in speed reading. At 24 colleges 
this coursevrork is transferable and degree-applicable, and at four of the colleges the 
coursework is degree applicable but non-transferable. 

Twenty colleges offer a course in critical/analytical reading which . is transferable and 
degree applicable at each site. (See Table 1.) 



Table 1 

College Level Reading Coursework 



Coursework 
Type 


Number of 
Colleges 


Percent 
Responding 


Transfer and 
Degree App. 


Degree 
Applicable 


Non-Degree 
Applicable 


Speed Reading 


28 


45% 


24 


4 




CriUcal/ 
Analytical 
SkiU Focus 


20 


32% 


20 







Coursework At The 8-12th Grade Level 

Fifty-four of the reporting colleges offer a course(s) at the 10-12th grade level range. At 
most of these colleges coursework at this level is degree applicable but non-transferable. 

Sixty-one of the reporting colleges offer a course(s) at the 8-lOth grade level range. 
Coursework at this level is often non-degree applicable. 

Coursework At The 0'7th Grade Level 

Fifty-two of the reporting colleges, offer a course(s) at the 4-7th grade level range. 
Coursework at this level is generally non-degree applicable. 
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Forty-eight of the reporting colleges offer coursework at the (Mth grade level range. At 
most of these colleges courses in this range are non-degree applicable. Afew colleges offer 
courses at this level on a non-credit basis. 

In the dikussion above, the grade levelparametersq)edfied for coursesoffered are simi^ 
to but not exactly the same as the entiy and exit levels reported for both classroom and 
individualized courses. For example, a couise/))rogram for which 9.5 through 12th grade 
level parameters were reported is included in the 10-12 categoiy of coursework, and a 
course/!program for ^ch 7.5 through 9.9 grade level parameters were reported is placed 
in the 8-10 categoiy of coursework. 

Included in several categories are individualized programs spanning a wide grade level 
range. For example, an individualized program ranging from 0-10 is included in the 0-4, 
4-7, and 8-10 categories. An individualized program ranging from 0-college is included in 
the 0-4, 4-7, 8-10, 10-12, and college level categories. 

In addition, the following information regarding coursework was attained from the surveys 
and through follow-up phone calls: 

1. Twenty-two of the respondents (35%) offer individualized readmg programs 
spanning several grade levels. These programs m^ span various grade level 
ranges such as 0-7th grade level or 0 through college level Reading instruction 
is offered in these programs in lieu of dassroom offerings or in addition to some 
classroom offerings. Individualized offerings are included in the discussion and 
the table above. 

2. Assodated with mai^ of the dassroom courses are required/non-required labs 
which reinforce classroom instruction and provide opportunity for increased 
individualization of instruction. Some respondents reported lab information 
while others omitted it Follow-up phone calls, however, affirmed that at many 
sites reading labs are in place to support classroom instruction. Lab offerings 
are not included in the discussion and the table above. 
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3. Some colleges offer reading instruction for which enroUmen'. is limited to 
identified groups such as Learning DisaUed (LD) students and English as a 
Second Language (ESL) students. Since these programs are cat offered to the 
general student body, many colleges did not report them. Follow-up phone 
calls, however,yerified that on many campuses such courses are made available 
to taigeted groups. Courses^rograms for these groups of students are not 
induded in the discussion and the table above. 

4. Many colleges offer, in addition to those offerings identified as reading cour- 
ses/)[)rogrsms, special courses at various levels in vocabulary, study skills, and 
filing. These courses are often integral to the program sequence recom- 
mended to reading students, and th^ are often taught by the reading instructors. 
They may or may not be recommended, however, to all reading students. Since, 
in general, they enq)hasize and/or further develop only q>ecific aspects of 
reading curricula, they were not reported by mai^ respondents. A few colleges 
reported their existence in marginal notations vHule others omitted them en- 
tirely. It can also be said that these courses are often, but not alw^ offered 
through the individualized instructional areas. These courses are not induded 
in the discussion and the table above since complete information regarding them 
is not available. Reading courses which ^ically treat some of the subskills 
covered in these courses are, of course, includedin the discussion and the table 
above. 
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Program Configuration 



When the offerings in all of the responding colleges are analyzed for overall program 
configuration, three major patterns emerge. 

L MODEL I -Individualized To Oassroom Offerings 

Colleges adopting thispattemofferindhddualizedinstructionin reading usually 
spanning the entire range, O^ollege, and dassroom or dassroom-lab programs 
beginning at the 7th or 8th to 10th grade levels depending on the college. These 
colleges offer students who enter with low reading scores only individualized 
reading programs. (See Table 2.) As students demonstrate improved perfor- 
mance, they reccwe further reading instruction through the dassroom-lab 
and/or the individualized area. Once students have reached designated grade 
levels, thqr may receive various recommendations depending on the blend of 
classroom and individualized offerings available on campus. For example, in 
some colleges, entering students enrolled in individualized programs may con- 
tinue receiving individualized instruction in reading, and upon reaching a 
specific level, they may also enroll in a dassroom offering addressing a related 
srea such as vocabulary or study skills. In other institutions, students reaching 
a given reading level in an individualized reading program may then enroll in a 
dassroom or dassroom-lab reading course; at some sites they may also continue 
working in the individualized area for vocabulary, study skills or another pro- 
gram in essential skills. 



Table2 
Modd I Configuration 



Speed 


Critical 
Reading 


(or8-12tli) 


O-lOth 
(orO-Tth) 


, Classroom 




(andUb) 
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n. MODEL n - aassroom-lab And Individualized Instruction Spanning All 
Levels 

Another pattern found in the colleges is that herein both individualiwd and 
classroom or classroom-lab programs arc offered acrc«s most of the entire 
range, 0 through college. (See Table 3.) The majority of reading students may 
be initially enrolled in dassroom-lab sections. The individualized area, provid- 
ing an alternate mode of reading instruction as well as programs in other 
essential sldll areas, may serve reading students with special needs, scheduling 
problems, brief review needs and^or enrichment requests in areas such as 
critical/analytical reading or speed. In addition, the individualized area may 
provide some or all of the lab work directly associated with the reading class- 
room offerings in which students arc enrolled. This area may also provide 
distinct programs in vocabulary, study skills, and spelling as well as programs in 
other skill areas such as writing, mathematics and problem solving/critical 
thinking. 



Table3 
Model n Configuration 



Speed 


Critical 
Reading 


10-12th 


8-lOth 


0-7th 


, Oassroom 






(and lab) 










Individuilized <■ 







m. MODEL UI - Qassroom Or Qassroom-lab Instruction Only 

A third aiscemible pattern is that which consists of classroom or dassroom-lab 
offerings only. In some institutions, the sequence of classroom offerings is 
implemented spanning the entire range, 0 through college, while at others the 
sequence extends across only part of that range. (SeeTable4.) If the offerings 
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aren't available across the entire range, usually those at a low level (4th or 6th 
grade level and below) and/or those at the college level are omitted. With this 
pattern, individualized programs in reading are not offered although when labs 
are incorporated, much individualization may occur supporting dassroom based 
instruction. 



Table4 
Modd HI Configaration 



Speed 


Critical 
Reading 


10>12th 


8-lOtli 


0-7tIi 


Classroom 






OR 


Speed 


Critical 
Reading 


10-12th 


8-lOth 


0-7tli 






, Classroom , 








(and lab) 





Colleges using this model may offer courses with different grade level parameters than 
those shown. Given the first chart of Table 4, for example, a college may offer coursework 
spanning the range indicated but offer only three courses in the sequence: 0-9, 10-12, and 
a college level speed reading and/or analytical reading course. One site utilizing this model 
reported two courses with the following grade level parameters: 0-6 and 7-13. Given the 
second chart of Table 4, not spanning the entire range, courses with different parameters 
may be implemented as well. One site offering coursework at the lower end but not at the 
college level reported the following: 0-3, 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12. 

The three models are described by variations in modes of instruction, i.e., classroom and 
individualized instruction, and range of offerings, but colleges adopting a given model do 

3^ 
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not implement them in exactly the same manner. It can be noted, however, that most 
^ colleges o£fer reading programs whichcorrespond with one of the three models identified. 

To obtain greater accuracy in terms of the frequency with y/iddi these models are imple- 
mented, a follow-up questionnaire was submitted to the 23 colleges which participated in 
both the LARC Student Outcomes Study and in this Curriculum Study in Reading. This 
questionnaire asked these colleges to verify the model ascribed to their programs. It was 
validated that at 35% of these colleges, the reading programs implemented correspond 
with Model L At 22% of the colleges, reading programs correspond with Model n, and at 
43% of the colleges, the reading programs in place correspond with Model m. 

I" 

These 23 colleges were selected for further questioning and verification of model assigned 
since they were considered representative of all California community colleges. In the 
Outcomes Study, it was shown that the 28 participating colleges were similar in distribution 
to all 106 colleges. Even though only 23 of these colleges also participated in this 
Curriculum Stody in Reading, the five colleges which didn't participate were fairly similar 
in distribution to all 106 colleges on important comparison variables. Removing an evenly 
distributed sub-sample of five colleges should leave a sample of 23 colleges similar in 
distribution to all 106 colleges. Consequently, one can conclude with some degree of 
certainty that the rate at which the models described herein are implemented in the 23 
colleges can be attributed to all 106 colleges. Further substantiating this assumption is the 
fact that the other 39 colleges which participated in the Curriculum Stody in Reading 
appear similar in distribution to all 106 colleges as well although data were not provided 
regarding important comparison variables. 



It should be noted that based on this follow-up questionnaire, the percentage of colleges 
including individualized reading programs/courses within their range of offerings is higher 
than that reported in the original surveys which didn't specifically address mode of 
instruction. According to the surveys and phone calls discussed earlier, only 35 % of the 
colleges offer individualized reading programs/courses spanning various levels. According 
to the follow-up questionnaire, 57% of the 23 colleges offer individualized reading at some 
level(s). 
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Entrance Criteria and In-class Testing 

Most of the California conmmmty colleges are now using assessment instruments for 
placement in reading courses. Many are also using additional tests to further refine initial 

placement As instruction progresses, numerous college reading instructors are measuring 
competencies in various reading skills using material at the levels which correspond to 
given course grade level parameters.- 

The information which follows regarding entiy criteria and in-dass testing is provided in 
terms of the three percentile groups identified in the LARC Student Outcomes Study in 
Reading and generally incorporated in this curriculum study in reading: 76th-99th percen- 
tile rank (college level), 26th-75th percentfle rank (8.7-12th grade level), and 0-25th 
percentile rank (0-8.7 grade level). Since the colleges have program configurations that 
vary by the range and number of offerings and mode of instruction or combination of 
modes, the data does not always include all sixiy-two colleges for each percentile or course 
level grouping. 

Courses at different colleges viaiy in their entry and exit levels. In this study, courses for 
students scoring in the three percentile groups indicated above are grouped as follows: 
college level courses are included in the 76th-99th percentile group; courses with entiy and 
exit levels of 8-12 or 8-10 and 10-12 are included in the 26th-75th percentile group. 
Courses with 0-7 or 0-4 and 4-7 entry and exit levels are included in the 0-25th percentile 
group. The grade level parameters for the courses which are described are very close to 
but not exactly the same as the grade level parameters of the three percentile ranks. The 
course parameters used, however, more closely correspond with actual course parameters, 
and their close approximation with percentile rank parameters justifies their utilization. 
Survey responses indicate the following: 

a. Courses for students in the 76th-99th percentile group (college) are generally 
ofiered to students scoring at/near college level. 

b. Courses for students in the 26th-75th percentile group (8.7-12) are gen?trally 
listed with 8-12 grade level parameters, or they are further divided into grade 
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level parameters such as 8-10 and lO-ll These courses are offered to most 
students reading in the 8th through 12th grade level range. 

c Courses for students in the 0.25th percentile group (0-8.7) are generally listed 
with 0-7 grade level parameters, or they are further divided into grade level 
parameters such as 04 and 4-7. TTiese courses are offered to most students 
reading in the 0 through 7th grade level range. 

Courses For Students In The 76th-99th PercentUe Group (College) 
For college level courses, usually speed reading and/or a course emphasizing criti- 
cal/analytical skills applied to coUege level material, entrance criteria may be described as 
follows: 

1. Twenty-eight colleges reported that they offer a course in speed reading and 20 
reported another college level reading course offered which is both AA/AS 
Degree applicable and transferable. Various assessment instruments are used 
for placement in these courses. The Nelson-Denny, reported by six coUeges, is 
most frequently used for this purpose. 

2. Eighteen colleges reported that students are pretested in college level reading 
courses. The most frequently used pretest instrument reported by these col- 
leges is the Nelson-Denny. It might be assumed that the scores on the placement 
instrument are also used as prescores in the course. The entrance cut-off score 
ranges from 10.0 to 12.0 in terms of grade level on the Nelson-Denny or other 
instrument used. 



3. Sixteen colleges indicated that aposttest is administered in courses at this level. 
The Nelson-Denny administered in eight colleges for this purpose is most 
frequently used. The cut-off score most frequently used ranges from 11.0 to 
13.0 in terms of grade level, but few colleges listed a specific raw/grade level/per- 
centile score. 



4. Sixteen colleges administering pretests and posttests use this iiiformation to 
measure skill growth; 1 1 of these colleges indicated that pre- and post-data are 
reported. 

Courses For Students Scoring In The 26-75th Percentile Group (8-12) 

For students reading in the 8-12th grade level range, two courses are often offered, one at 

the 8-10 range and another at the 10-12 range. Entrance criteria may be described as 

follows: 

1. Fifty-four colleges reported that they offer a course at the 10-12th grade level 
range, and 61 reported a course offered at the 8-lOth grade level range. Courses 
ai the 10-12 range are usually AA/AS Degree applicable and non-transferable. 
Courses at the 8-lOth grade level range often are non-degree applicable. 
Various assessment instruments used for placement in courses at these levels 

. were reported by 34 colleges. Many different tests are used including the 
Stanford Diagnostic (Blue), the Nelson-Denny, and the Gates MacGinitie. No 
one test dominates. 

2. Forty-two colleges reported that students are pretested in courses at the 8-12 
range. The most firequently used pretest instruments are the Nelson-Denny and 
the Stanford Diagnostic (Blue) used by half ths reporting colleges. It might be 
assumed that the scores on the placement instrument are used as prescores in 
the course. The entrance cut-off score ranges from 7.0 to 11.8 in terms of grade 
level on the Nelson-Denny, Stanford Diagnostic, or other instrument used for 
coursework at the 10-12th grade level and from 6.0 to 8.9 for coursework at the 
8-lOth grade level. 

3. Thirty-nine colleges indicated that a pos^ttest is admiiifstered in courses at this 
level The Nelson-Denny administered in nine colleges for this purpose is most 
frequently used. The cut-off score most frequently used is 12.0 in terms of grade 
level for coursework at the 10-12th grade level and 8.9 or higher for coursework 
at the 8-lOth grade level range. Not all colleges, however, listed a specific 
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raw/grade Ievel^rcenti1e.scoreonarequiredposttestforcoursesatthel0-I2th 
and 8-lOth levels. 

4. Hiirty-one colleges administermg pretests and posttests use this infonnation to 
measure skill growth; 27 of these coUeges indicated that pre- and post-data are 
reported. 

Coorses For Students Scoring In The 0-25th Percentile Group (0-7) 

For students reading between the 0-7th grade level range, two courses are often offered, 
one at the (M range and another at the 4-7 range. Entrance criteria may be described as 
follov-s: 

1. Fifty-two colleges reported that they offer a course at the 4-7th grade level range 
and 48 reported a course offered at the 0-4th grade level range. Generally, 
courses at the 4-7 range are non-degree applicable. At most of the colleges, 
courses at the 0-4th grade level range are non-degree applicable as well; some 
colleges, however, offer coursework at this level on a non-credit basis. Various 
assessment instruments were reported by 33 colleges for placement in courses 
at these levels. The Nelson-Denny reported by nine colleges and the Stanford 
Diagnostic reported by six colleges are used for this purpose most frequently. 

2. Thirty-five colleges reported that students are pretested in courses at the 0-7th 
grade level range. The most frequently used pretest instruments are the Nel- 
son-Denny reported by five colleges and the Stanford Diagnostic reported by 
nine colleges. It might also be assumed that the scores on the placement 
instrument are used as prescores in the course. The entrance cut-off score 
typically ranges from 2.0 or 3.0 to 7.0 hi terms of grade level on the Stanford 
Diagnostic or other instrument !«cd for coursework at the 4-7th grade level. No 
clear pattern of entrance scores was indicated for coursework at the 0-4 range. 
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3. TTjirty-two colleges indicated that a posttest is administered in courses at this 
level Hie Stanford Diagnostic administered in seven colleges for this purpose 
is most frequently used Tht Nelson-Denny is used at five coUeges. TTie cutoff 
score most fre^ently used ranges from 6.9 to 8.0 in terms of grade level for 
coursework at Ae 4-7th grade level and from 3.0 to 5.0 for courscwork at the 
04th grade level range. Not aU coUeges, however, listed a specific raw/grade 
level/percentile score on a required posttest for courses at the 4.7th and 04th 
levels. 

4. Thirty colleges administering pretests and posttests use this information to 
measure skill growth; 22 of these colleges indicated that pre- and postniata are 
reported. 

Extt Standards 

Not only are reading instructors in the California community colleges aware of the value 
of assessing students for appropriate placement in reading courses/i)rograms, but in 
increasing numbers they are measuring growth and, in conjunction with departmental 
agreement, setting exit standards for their courses. At many sites, exit standards comprised 
several indices including grade level on a standardized test, completion of assignments, 
and progress in rate and comprehension. In some colleges, instructor judgment is per- 
mitted in addition to exit criteria established when exceptions warrant it 

The information which foUows regarding exit criteria is provided in terms of the three 
percentile ranks identified in the LARC Stadent Outcomes Study in Reading and used in 
this curriculum study. Again, since college program configuration varies in the range of 
offerings and number of courses offered as well as mode of instruction, the data reported 
do not always include aU sixty-two respondents. Course parameters listed, as explained in 
the entrance criteria section, are similar to but not identical to percentile rank parameters. 
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Conms For Stadents Scorlnt In Hie 76-99th Percentile Gronp (College) 

For college level reading courses, AA/AS Degree applicable and transferable, the follow- 
ing data were collected regarding exit criteria: 

1. Seventeen colleges reported that the individual instructor determines the exit 
standards; eight colleges reported that the department determines the stand- 
ards; and one college reported "other." 

2. Exit standards specified include completion of assignments and labs, improve- 
ment in reading rate and comprehension, and a passing grade of C or better for 
the course, and, in a few cases, college level reading as indicated by a stand- 
ardized test 

3. Of those 10 colleges using a common exit test, three reported that students must 
pass the test in order to proceed to the next reading course. One college 
indicated that the exit test is the sole measure for allowing movement to the next 
level Five colleges indicated that exceptions may be made based on instructor 
judgment. The passing grade most frequently required on the test as reported 
by three colleges is a D, and the percentage most frequently required reported 
by two colleges is 70%. The grade in the course most frequently required to 
proceed to the next course in the sequence reported by sue colleges is a C It 
might be assumed here that the next course in the sequence is English 1 A or a 
combination reading-composition course required for graduation. ■ 

4. The range of percentages of the total grade for each criterion used for courses 
at this level as reponed by 17 colleges can be noted as follov/s: 

10-80% department exit test with no dear mode 

10-66% in-class written essi^ and assignments with 30% as the mode 

5-70% in-clsss objective quizzes and exams with 35% as the mode 

5-50% in-class participation with 20% as the mode 

15->60% other, including lab assignments with 25% as the mode 




5. FcmrteencoDegcsreportedtbatthecxitstandardisunifonnfor^ 

courses offered in the day; 14 coUwges reported a commoa exit standard for 
coUcge level courses offered in the eveningf 12 coUeges reported a uniform 
standard foridl coUegelevel courses offertd on caaapus; eight coUeges reported 
a common exit standard for all coUege level courses offered off campus. 

6. TliereadingreqairementfortheAA/ASDegreeismetinnineofthecoUeges 
by course completion only, in three of the coUeges by proficiency exam only, in 
four colleges by course con^letion oiuf proficiency exam, and in six colleges by 
courte completion or proficiency exam. The retr:ing course most frequently 
required for the AA/AS Degree is a combination rcadmgH»mposition course, 
which may or may not be the standard fr-^shman composition course. The 
proficiency exam most frequently used is the Nelson-Denny. If passing a 
standardized reading instrument is required for the AA/AS degree, then the 
most frequently designated score is 13.0 in terms of grade level. 

Courses For Students Scoring In The 26-75th Percentile Group (8-12) 

For courses offered (o students reading between the 8th and 12th grade levels, often 
separated into two courses, one at the 8-10 range and another at the 10-12 range, the 
following data were coUected regarding exit criteria. For courses at the 10-12 range, the 
following was reported: 

1. Twenty-one coUeges reported that the individual instructor determines the exit 
standards; 20 coUeges reported that the department detennines the standards; 
and seven coUeges reported "other." 

2. Exit standards specified include 10.9 to 12.0 grade level on a standardized test, 
completion of course requirements, and a grade of C or better in the course. 

3. Of the 26 colleges using a common exit test, 18 reported that smdents must pass 
the test in order to proceed to the next reading course. Five coUeges indicated 
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tiiat the exit test is the sole measure for allowing movement to the next level. 
Eighteen colleges indicated that exceptions may be made based on instructor 
judgment The passing grade most frequently required on the test as reported 
by 10 colleges is a Q and the percentage most frequently required reported by 
11 collegesis80%. Hie grade in the course most frequently required to proceed 
to the next course in the sequence reported by 16 colleges is C 

4. The average percentage of the total grade for each criterion used fur courses at 
this level as reported by 38 colleges are as follows: 

20-75% department exit test with 50% as the mode 

25-50% in-class written essays and assignments with 35% as the mode 

25-50% in-dass objective quizzes and exams with 40% as the mode 

10-25% in-dass participation with 15% as the mode 

15-50% other with 25% as the mode 

5. Nineteen collegesreportedthattheexitstandardisuniformforall 10-12th grade 
level courses offered in the day, 15 colleges reported a common exit standard 
for 10-12th grade level courses offered in the evening; 16 colleges reported a 
uniform standard for all 10-12th grade level courses offered on campus; 11 
colleges reported a common exit standard for all 10-12th grade level coiu^es 
offered off campus. 

For courses at the 8-10 range, the findings are as follows: 

1. Twenty-one colleges reported that the individual instructor determines the exit 
standards; 26 colleges reported that the department determines the standards; 
and seven colleges reported "other." 

2. Exit standards specified indude 8.9 or higher grade level on a standardized test, 
satisfactory completion of courscwork, and a C or better course grade. 

3. Of the 36 colleges using a common exit test, 24 reported that students must pass 
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the test in order to proceed to the next reading course. Seven colleges indicated 
that the exit test is the sole measure for allowing movement to the next level. 
TVenty-seven colleges indicated that exceptions may be made based on instruc- 
tor judgment The passing grade most frequently required on the test as 
reported by seven colleges is a Q and the percentage most frequently required 
reported by nine colleges is 70%. The grade in the course most frequently 
required to proceed to the next course in the sequence reported by 22 colleges 
isC 

4. The range of percentages of the total grade for each criterion used for courses 
at this level as reported by 34 colleges are as follows: 

10-100% department exit test with 30% as the mode 
10-90% in-dass written essays and assignments with 25% as the mode 
15-100% in-dass objective quizzes and exams with 30% as the mode 
10-40% in-dass partidpation with 15% as the mode 
10-60% other with 20% as the mo<*e 

5. Nineteen colleges reported that the exit standard is uniform for all 8-lOth grade 
level courses offered in the day; 16 colleges reported a common exit standard 
for 8-lOth grade level courses offered in the evening; 17 colleges reported a 
uniform standard for all 8-lOth grade level courses offered on campus; 12 
colleges reported a common exit standard for all 8-lOth grade level courses 

. offered off campus. 

Courses For Students Scoring In The O-lSth Percentile Group (0-7) 

For courses offered to students reading between the 0-7th grade level range, often 
separated into two courses, one at the 0-4 range and another at the 4-7 range, the following 
data were collected regarding exit criteria. For courses at the 4-7 range, the findings are 
as follows: 

1. Eighteen colleges reported that the individual instructor determines the exit 
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standards; 20 coDeges reported that the department determines the standards; 
and five colleges reported "other." 

2. Erit standards specified indude a grade level on a standardized test, usually 
around 6.9 to 8.0, a passing average on dass tests, conviction of course assign- 
ments, and attaining a reading level at least one grade levd above entry level 

3. Ofthe 28 coUeges using a common exit test, 18 reported that students must pass 
the test in order to proceed to the next reading course. Eight coUeges indicated 
that the exit test is the sole measure for allowing movement to the next level. 
Twenty colleges indicated that exceptions may be made based on instructor 
judgment The passing grade most frequently required on the test as reported 
by seven colleges is Q and the percentage most frequently required reported by 
nine coUeges is 80%. The grade in the course most frequently required to 
proceed to the next course in the sequence reported by 16 colleges is C 

4. The range of percentages of the total grade for each criterion used for courses 
at this level as reported by 28 colleges are as follows: 

5-100% department exit test with 30% as the mode 

20-50% in-dass written essays and assignments with 30% as the mode 

25-90% in-class objective quizzes and exams with 35% as the mode 

10-50% in-class partidpation with 20% as the mode 

20-60% other with 25% as the mode 

5. Nineteen coUeges reported that the exit standard is uniform for aU 4-7th grade 
level courses offered in the day; 13 coUeges reported a common exit standard 
for 4-7th grade levd courses offered in the evening; 16 coUeges reported a 
uniform standard for aU 4-7th grade levd courses offered on campus; nine 
coUeges reported a common exit standard for aU 4-7th grade level courses 
offered off campus. 
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For courses at the 04 range, the following was reported: 

1. Four colleges reported that the individual instructor determines the exit stand- 
ards; eight colleges reported that the department determines the standards; and 
three colleges reported "other." 

2. Exit standards sptaBtd include a grade level on a standardized test, usually 
around 3.0 to 5.0, an inaease of at least two grade levels, completion of a course 
contract, and a grade of C or better in the course. 

3. Of the 12 colleges using a common exit test, seven reported that students must 
pass the test in order to proceed to the next reading course. Four colleges 
indicated that the exit test is the sole measure for allowing movement to the next 
level Seven colleges indicated that exceptions r-^be made based on instructor 
judgment The passing grade most frequently required on the test as reported 
by four colleges is C, and the percentage most frequently required reported by 
one college is 80%. The grade in the course most frequently required to proceed 
to the next course in the sequence reported by six colleges is C 

4. The average percentage of the total grade for each criterion used for courses at 
this level as reported by 11 colleges are as follows: 

0-100% department exit test with 45% as the mode 

20-45% in-class written essays and assignments with 30% as the mode 

20-100% in-ciass objective quizzes and exams with 35%as the mode 

25-100% in-class participation 

33-100% oiher 

5. Twelve colleges reported that the exit standard is uniform for all 0-4th grade 
level courses offered in ♦he day, 10 colleges reported a common exit standard 
for 0-4th grade level courses offered in the evening; 10 colleges reported a 
uniform standard for all 0-4th grade level courses offered on campus; three 
colleges reported a common exit standard for all 0-4th grade level courses 
offered off campus. 
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Chapter III 

nNOINGS REGARDING READING COURSE CONTENT 

Purpose and Umltatfons of the Survey 
In Terms of Content Description 

The last two pages of the study's survey contained a comprehensive list of mqor skill areas 
and related subskills addressed as course objectives. (See>^ndixA) For courses at the 
variouslcvels, respondents were asked to identifymajor objectives or skills defined as those 
which require at least two lecture hours for presentation and practice. Again, responses 
were based on the Fall, 1987 reading curriculum, and this descriptive information is 
self-reported. 

• 

In a survey of this kind, certain limitations must be noted. Terminology used in a 
comprehensive list of reading skill areas or objectives may not have the same meaning for 
all instructors in terms of skill treatment In addition, it is not clear when using a simple 
check-off system whether some of the skills treated receive more or less emphasis than 
others identified in the list at anj- given level Furthermore, information of this kind was 
usually reported by one person from a "department perspective," yet it is known that some 
instructors following the same course outline may place greater emphasis on some skill 
jveas and/or treat a sb'ghtly different set of subskills than other instructors in the same 
department Survey responses, therefore, may reflect the respondent's point of view. 
Despite these limitations, a sense of course content tor the courses at the levels specified 
can be attained when reviewing the data supplied by reporting colleges. 



Major Focus: College Level Courses 

For coDege level reading courses, the most frequently treated skill areas, or those receiving 
major focus, are defined as those emphasized by a majority (55%) of the colleges reporting 
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skills for this level Those sldll areas receiving major focus are, in rank order: (See also 
Figure 1.) 

1. Critical Thinking (evaluative, conceptual relationships, empirical verification) 

2. Comprehension (main ideas, levels of understanding and questioning, methods 
of support, predicting outcomes, categorization, paragraph structure, 
similarities and differences) 

3. Fluenq^ (slamming, scanning, adjusted rate) 

4. Figurative Language 

5. Study Skill (SQ3R or DRTA) 

Other skills are emphasized in course^ork at this level in less than 55% of the colleges 
offering such coursework. 

It must be noted that the section in the survey addressing course content included only one 
column for college level reading courses. The data reported for speed reading and 
critical/analytical reading courses were collapsed in one column reserved for college level 
coursework. In reality, however, the focus ofthese two kinds ofcourses is different Speed 
reading courses have as an ultimate goal increased fluency while an adequate level of 
comprehension is maintained or increased as material increases in difficulty. In the 
process of leading students to reach this goal, instructors may emphasize fluency and some 
aspects of comprehension, vocabulary development, and critical thinking. 

In critical/analytical reading courses, the ultimate objective is to increase students' ability 
to critically analyze and evaluate material at a high difficulty level In the process of leading 
students to reach this goal, instructors may focus on critical thinking, figurative language, 
comprehension and study skills. Fluency m^ or msry not re>3eive great emphasis. 

Because the focus differs for these two kinds of courses, the rank order of skill areas 
receiving emphasis in these courses is different The data obtained fi-om the survey's 
college level reading course column, however, do not distinguish between the ultimate 
goals and rank order of skill areas emphasized in these two kinds of courses. Collecting 
such data would have required two separate columns in the survey, one for reporting skills 
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FSgurel 

Norobtr of CoUcges Emphtsizliig Skill Areas for College Levd Courses 



Critical lUiildqg • Evaluative 
Critical Thinldog • Empiricd Veri^^ 
Critical Thinlang . Omc^^l PiJ^A^^lp, 

Comprebesstoii • Levels of Usder/Qoeitiodi^ 
Comprebeiima • Miua Uea 
Fbieiicy^AdgastedlUte 
Fbeacy^Scanmm 
Fluescy • Skifliiiuly 
Figurative Language 
Compreheadcn • Dtffereaoes 
Compreheorioo • Siniilarities 
Comprehension - Paragraph Structure 
Comprehenriott • Cat^orizatioB 
Comprehension • FredEct Outcomes 
Comprehension • Metiiods of Support 
Study Skins -SQ3R 
Fluency • Eye Patterns 
Vocabulary In CcMitext 
Study Skills - Notetaking 
Study Skills -Outlining 
Study SkiUs - Test Takiiy 
Vocabulary -RocU 
Vocabulaiy • AfEbces 
Vocabulaiy • Homonyms 
Vocabulary • Synonyms 
. Vocabulary • Compound Words 
Phonics • Word Attack 
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emphasized in speed reading, another for reporting skills receiving major focus in criti- 
cal/analytical reading courses. One can though, upon review of the data, gain a sense of 
the skill areas receiving major focus in college level reading courses. 

It may also be useful to look at the data in another way. In order to determine the skiU 
areas and their retotedsubskills which receive major focus.itispossl^le first to ran^ 
the SkiU areas treated in courses at this level Then it is helpful to rank order related 
subskills under each major skiU area identified. (See Table 5.) 



Major Fbcus: Courses at the 10-12th Range 

The most frequently treated skill areas or those receiving major emphasis are summarized 
in rank order of frequency reported. Skills or objectives receiving major focus are defined 
as those treated in reading coursework at the 10.12th grade leyel offered by 55% of the 
coUeges reporting skills for courses at this level. (See Figure 2) They are as follows: 

1. Comprehension (main idea, paragraph structure, methods of support, differen- 
ces, predicting outcomes, sequencing, categorization, levels of understanding 
and questioning) 

2. Study SkiUs (SQ3R or DRTA, outlining, test taking, notetaWng) 

3. Vocabulary (in context, multiple meamngs, affixes, roots) 

4. Ruency (skimming, scanning, adjusted rate) 

5. Critical Thinking (evaluative, empirical verification, conceptual relationships) 

6. Figurative Language 

Additional skills receiving emphasis were reported for courses at this level by less than 
55% of the colleges offering such coursework. (See Figure 1) 

To look at the data in another way, the skill areas receiving emphasis can be placed in rank 
order, and the subskills for each area can also be listed in rank order under thera. (See 
Table 6.) 
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Tables 

Rank Order of Skill and SiibskiU Ams: CoUege Level Courses 



. Nuinbcrof 
Colleges 



Critical Thinkiiig 
Eviluativt 

CoooepCualRelatioiishqM 32 
Empirical Verification 29 



Flueaqr 

Sldmmiiig 27 

Scanning 27 

Adjusted Rate 26 

Eye Patterns 20 

Comprehension 

Levels of Understanding 27 
and Questioning 

Main Idea 26 

Methods of Support 24 

Predicting Outcomes 23 

Categorization .23 

Paragraph Structure 23 

Similarities 22 

Differences 22 

Figurative Language 26 



Study Skills 

SQ3RorDRTA 23 

Notetakug j7 

outlining jj 

Test Takmg Techniques 16 

Vocabulary 

In Context 20 



Affixes 
Roou 



16 
16 



Synonyms g 
Homonyms 5 
Compound Words 2 



Phonics 

.Word Attack Skills 
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flgnrel 

Number of Colleges EmphasizlBs SIdU Areas for lO-Uth Level Conrses 



Comprehensiott - PantgrajA Strocture 
Coovrehearioa • MitB Idee 
Ooo qwVm ioo«IHBietcacee 
Qttpreheasioa • Methods of SaiiipQft 
StndbrSkSk-SOSR 



ConpreheariM • Seqwsdi^^ 
Comprebea^M - FrtcSctiiy OqIwb^ 

Vocdinhry . Midtiple Me^^ 
Vocaboltiy • in CoatOBt : 
Floeaqr • Scaadi^'tl 
Flneaqr* SlamaaiD^^ 

Study Sblk • Teis tikfa^ 
Study SkiDs - OutEan% 
Critical TluiildDg - Evaluative 
Vocabulaiy-Rooti 
Comprehension - Levels of Under/Quertioob^ 
Critical Thinking - Cooceptual RelatioB^ 
Critical Thinking - Empirical Verificatfon 
FfgnrativeLabgttife 
Fluenqr - A<Qusted Rate 
Vocabulary - Synoi^ms 
Fluency - Eye Pattens 
Vocabulary - Homooyms 
Phonics • Structural Aaalysu/Affixes 
Pbooia-WordAttad 
SpeUmg - ConuDonly Misspelled 
Grammar & Mediaiucs - Sentence Pattens 
Vocabuhiy- Compound Words 
Vocabidaiy • Parts of Speedi 
Pbooici - Review of Pbooics 
Phonics - Structural Analyrjs/Synabificatico 
SpelUi^ - Internal Pattens 
SpeOmg • Parts of Speedi 
Spdfing • Endings 
Grammar & Mecfaaida - Punctual 
GramnMr ft Mechanics - Parts of Speedi 
SpeOmg - Caintaltzatioo 
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Tables 

Rank Order of SkiU and SubsldU Areas: Courses at the 10-12th Range 



SldUArea 



Number of 



Conpreheiisioii 
Miialdee 

PtfigraiAStnictore 37 



M^bdi of Support 35 

FraSding Outcomes 3a 

Scquradug ^ 

Catefomtioa 31 

Lev^mUiidentaiKitiig& 27 
Questioiiipg 

StudySknis 
SQ3R 

Oudining ^ 

TestTalang |n 

Notettkbg £ 

Vocibultxy 

In Context 32 

Multiple Meanings 29 

Affixes ^ 

Roots. 28 

Svnonyms 23 

Homonyms ig 

Compound Words 14 

Parts of Speech 12 

Fluen^ 

Skimming 32 

Scanning 30 

Adjusted Rate 26 

Eye Patterns 22 

Critical Thinking 

Evaluative 30 

Empirical Verification 27 

Conceptual Relationships 27 

Figurative Language 26 

Phonics 

Structural Analysis-AfTix^^ 17 

Word Attack Skills 16 

Structural Analysis-^y^blftcation 12 

Review of Phomcs 9 

Spellmg 

Commonly Misspelled 16 

Endings 12 

Parts of Speech 12 

Internal Patterns 10 

Oi^taltzation 7 

Grammar & Mechanics 

Sentence Patterns 16 

, . Paru of Speech 11 

Punctuation H 
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Tabic 6 clarifies the emphasis placed on both major skill areas and related subskills in 
courses at the 10.12th grade level This illustration may help instructors compare the skills 
they emphasize in reading courses at this level with those emphasized by others teaching 
courses at the same level 

Major Fdcut: CoursM at the 8-10th Range 

The skills most frccpiently treated or those receiving major focus can be placed in rank 
order by frequency reported Skills or objectives receiving major focus are defined as those 
treated in coursework at the 8-lOth grade reading level offered by 55% of the coUeges 
reporting skills for courses at this level (See Rgure 3.) TTicy are as foUows: 
1. Vocabulary (in context, multiple meanings, afiSxes, roots) 
1 Comprehension (mam idea, paragraph structure,. similarities, categorization, 
methods of support, differences, sequencing, levels of understanding and ques- 
tioning) 

3. Study Skill (SQ3R or DRTA) 

Additional sldlls receiving emphasis were reported for courses at this level by less than 
55% of the colleges offering such coursework. (See Figure 3.) 

To look at the data in another way, the skill areas receiving emphasis can be placed in rank 
order, and their related subskills can also be placed in rank order under them. (See Table 
7.) 

Table 7 clarifies the emphasis placed on both major skill areas and related subskills in 
courses at the 8-lOth grade level Reviewing this table may help instructors compare the 
skills they emphasize with those emphasized by others teaching courses at the same level 
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flgiirtS 

Number of CoDtset EmpluMiibig SUU Arws for 8-lOtli Uvd Omrsts 



Vodboliiy • iKmal Pattetm 
Oonpreheadoa • Ifab Uet 



Cooq)rehettioa • MedMdi qf Support 



CooqifthesdM • Seqimcfaf 
VocaiNdaiy*AI&m 
Vocalmlaiy-Rooti 

Comprebensioii . Levels of Uader/Qoettiod^ 
CompreheittioQ • FiredicliBgOotoonet: 
nioiUa • Struotiral Aaaly^AlB^ 
Plionics • Structunl Aiulysis/Sy&^^ 

Pbooici-WordAttick 
Vocibulaty • Syaooyfltt 
Vocabulaty • HoooojfBS 
Study Skills •OutKat^ 
Critical Tbinldiv • Evihuu^ 
I%untheLaafitife 
Fluency • Sktouni^ 
Vocabulary • Parts of Speedi 
Vocabulary • Cooipouiid Words 
Study Skills • Test taloDf 
Study Skills -Notetakifli 
Flueacy-Scaiuitiy 
"^ueocy • Eye Patterns 
)aqr* Adjusted Rate 
Critical Thinking • Ctacq)tual lU^ 

SpcQtng • Es£^p( 

Spelling >rnmmft«1yU^q^T|f4 

SpdE^g* Interaal PttteiM 
SpdEag* Parts of Speedi 
HKMics • Review of Pbodcs 
Critical lliinkiag • Empirical Verilicatioft 
Spelling • Capitalitation 
Grammar & Medianics • Parts of Speech 
Grammar A Medunics • Sentence Patterns 
Grammif A MmAawM^ > PwHtuation 
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Table? 

RankOrder of SkUl and SubskUl Areas: Comes ai theS-lOth lUnge 



. Nranbcrof 

2S^£S2 CoDegcs 

VocAbulaiy i r , 

laCoatcxt 41 
MoItipfeMeanings 34 



AfiBxes 
RooU 
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Synooyiiis 24 
Iromoc^vis 21 
FMsofSpeedi 20 
Cooqxxuul Words 19 

CornpftbeDsioo 

Mtt&idee 30 
Parttrioh Structure 35 

Cil^orizatioii 33 
MeOodsofSinroort 32 
Difleresces ^ 
Sequeadng 12 
Levels of UDderstanding & 

QuesUooing 29 
Predicting Outcomes 27 

Study Skills 

SQ3RorDRTA 33 

Outlining 22 
TestTi&ig 10 

NotetaUng . g 

Pbonia 

Structural Analysis-Affixes 27 

Structural Analysis-Sv^iCcation 24 

Word Attack Sluils 24 

Review of Phonics 14 

Figurative Language 24 

Critical Thinking 

Evaluative 21 

Conceptual Relationships 17 

Empincal Verification 16 

Fluency 

Skimming 21 

Scanning 20 

EyePaUems 19 

Adjusted Rate I7 

Spetli<i^ 

Endings 1< 

Cocunody Misspelled li 

Internal Patterns 13 

Parts of Speedi 13 

Capitalization U 

Grammar & Mechanics 

Parts of Speech 9 
Sentence Patterns 7 
Punctuation 5 
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Major Fdcut: Courses at tho 4-7th Range 

The skills treated most frequently or those receiving major emphasis in courses at the 4-7th 
grade level range can be placed in rank order by frequency of colleges reporting the 
emphasis. Skills receiving major focjis are defined as those treated in coursework at the 
4-7th grade reading level offered by 55% of the colleges reporting skills for courses at this 
IcveL (See Figure 4.) They are as follows: 

1. - Vocabulary (in context, multiple meanings, synonyms, affixes, homonyms, 

roots) 

2. Comprehension (main idea) 

3. Phonics (word attack, structural analysis) 

Additional skills receiving emphasis were reported for courses at this level by less than 
55% of the colleges offering such coursework. (See Figure 4.) 

The data may be viewed in another way. The skill areas receiving emphasis can be placed 
in rank order, and their related subskills can also be placed in rank order under them. (See 
Tables). 

Table 8 clarifies the emphasis placed on both major skill areas and their related subskills 
in courses at the 4-7th grade level in reading. Upon its review instructors may compare 
the emphasis they place on certain skills in courses at this level with that placed by others 
teaching similar courses. 
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ElBf Skill Areas for 4-7tIi Levd Omnts 



i i t t.t I t 



ERIC 



Vocabolaiy • b Cootcat 
Vocabulaiy* Affixes 
VocabiiIaiy*$yMajfW 
Vocabuhiy • Mvk^fe Meadi^ 
OwprthcBsoa • MttB Idea 
Vocabdaqr* Roots 
Vocabiilaiy-IldaMqfm 
FIkmucs • Stnictiinl Aad^Al^ 
Phonics * StractoralADalyBd/^^ 

Pbottcs* Word Attack 
Coa^ehemktt * MetlKids of Sopfwrt 
Vocabolaiy * Coaqiooiid Wonb 
Comprebenskm * Fte^Sctuy Outcones 
Gompreheiisioa • Seqoeodflf 
Comfffelieiisioii • OifiGBreaces 
Comprehensioa - Sioulariries 
CompretensioQ • Cit^orizatioa 
Spel^ * Interaal Pattens 
Spdimg* CoouaooIylifisqMlled 
^)elluy • Eadoigi 
PIuKiics • Review of Pbooics 
SpeDiiig - PaiU^ SpeeA 
SpeDtog * CipitaEzatioii 
Comprehension * Paragraph Stmctute 
Study SkiIIs*SQ3R 
Vocabulary * ParU of Speedi 
Critical Thinking * Evahative 
Critical Thinking - Qmceptnal Relatiooshqis 
Hgnrative Langoage 
Critical Thinking- Empirical Verificatiott 
Stody SkiOs * Notetaking 
Study SldOs • OutEnii^ 
Fluenqr * AiQusted Rate 
FheaqfSkimnmy 
Fheacy^Scamu^g 
Fluency • Eye Patterns 
Grammar & Medianics - Parts of Speed 
Grammar & Medianics • Punctuation 
Grammar 4: Mediania • Sentence Patterns 
Stuly Skins • Test Taking 
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Tables 

Rank Order ofSkiU and Subskffl Areas: Courses at the4.7th Range 



Roots 
GonqKHmd Words 
PiittofSpeedi 



Review 



Sldminuiff 



Grammar & Mechanics 

Sentence Patterns 
Punctuation 
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Nttmberof 
CoM^ 



Skin Area 

Vocabulaiy 
biGoQteal 

Multiple Meaning 26 

SKS^ 26 
Ai&xes 2S 
Homomns 79 

g 
19 
U 



Comprdieasioo 

Maialdea 25 

Similanties 14 

Dtflereaces 14 

SequeiKmff 14 

FrMictii^C)utcomes 13 

ParagrapE Structure U 

Phonics 

Word Attack 22 

Structural Analysis-^j^Iabification 21 

Structural Anaqfsis-AfjSxes 21 



15 



SpelKng 
£odm^ 

Commonly Misspelled 15 

Internal Patterns 13 

Capitalization 11 

Parts of Sp(^ 20 

Study Skills 

SQ3RorDRTA 11 

Outlining r 

Noletakmg < 

Testl^ld^ 3 

Critical Thinking 

Evaluative 10 

Conceptual Relationships g 

Empirical VeriGcation 7 

F^iurative Language g 

Fluency 

EyePattems 4 

Scanning 3 



2 



Adjustedkate 2 



Parts of Speech 3 



Major Fdcus: Courses at the (Mth Range 

Hie skills treated most frequently or those receiving major emphasis in courses at the (Mth 
grade level can be placed in rank order by frequency reported. SkiUs receiving major focus 
are defined as those treated in coursework at the (Mth grade level offered in 55% of the 
coUcges reporting skais for courses at this level (See Rgure 5.) They are as foUows: 

1. Iconics (structural analysis and word attack) 

2. Vocabulary (in context, compound words, homonyms, synonyms, multiple 
meanings, affixes) 

3. Spelling (endings) 

Additional skills receiving emphasis were reported for courses at this level by less than 
55% of the colleges offering such coursework. (See Figure 5.) 

To look at the data in another way, the skill areas receiving emphasis can be placed in rank 
order, and their related subskills can also be placed in rank order under them. (See Table 
9.) 

Table 9 illustrates the emphasis placed on both major skill areas and related subskills in 
courses at the (Mth grade level. Reviewing this table, instructors may compare the skills 
they emphasize with those emphasized by others teaching courses at the same level. 

Comparison of Course Content 

As might be expected, the major skill areas treated in reading courses at different levels 
tend to vary with the level of coursework offered. In general, course content varies as 
follows: 

1. Figurative language and/or vocabulary development receives major emphasis 
In reading courses at all levels, 0-college. 
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Flgiirf 5 

Number of CoUegts Emphasizliig SkUl Ams for Mth Levd Caurses 



niooio - Revi^ of Fbodci 
PhoQiGt-Word Attack 
Phonsa . Stnicdml Analy^AfExBS 
PlKMiia . Stnicttnl Aaalysis/Syl^^ 

Vocabohiy- CompooDd Wordk 
Vocdxdaiy - In Gootot 
Vocibiilaiy-AlfiEBS 
Vocabulaiy • M!i]tq)le Meam^ 
Vocabulary • ^yiKxqnns 
Vocaualafy- Homoayms 

Spelling > gnHtiigy 

Spelliog • CapitaEzatioa 
SpeUin^ • Compoand Words 
SpeOiag • Pam of ^cech 
Spelling . Intenial Pattetss 
Vocabulaiy- Pans of Speecb 
VocaboIafy-RooU 
Compreliensios • Methods of Soppott 
Comprebeosioo • Cat^orisatioii 
Comprebeiisicm • Diffeieiices 
ComprebensiOD • Similarities 
Comprehension » Main Idea 
Comprehensiott • Sequencing 
Comprehension • Levels of Under/Questiotttiv 

Study 3kiIb-SQ3R 
Grammar & Medumics • PaiU of Speedi 
Grammar & Mechanics - Sentence PUtems 
* Grammar &Medianics- Roots 
Comprehenaoo • Predicting Outcomes 
Comprehenstra • Paragraph Structure 
Critical Thinking • Conceptual Relationships 
Study Skills • Outlimng 



^ u, ^ ^ 

? » ^ ^ 
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Table 9 

Rank Order of SkOl and SubskiU Areas: Courses at the Mth Range 



' Number of 
a^Arca Coneges 

Strnctiirtl Analysis— 

Synahification X6 

WordAttadc 15 

Review ^4 



Structural Analysis- 
AfiSxes 



Affixes 
Roots 



Similarides 



13 



Vocabulaiy 

InContcaKt 25 

Compound Words 13 

Homonyms 12 

Synot^DS 12 

Multiple Meanings n 



Parts of Speech g 
Spelling 

Endings 9 

Internal Patterns g 

Parts of Speech 7 

Common^ Misspelled 7 

Capitalization 7 

Comprehension 

Levels of Understanding 7 
& Questioning 

Sequencing 7 

Main Idea 7 



6 



Differences g 

Categorization 5 

Methods of Support 5 

Paragraph Structure 3 

Predicting Outcomes 2 

Study Skills 

SQ3RorDRTA g 

Outlining 2 

Grammar and Mechanics 

Sentence Patterns 4 

Punctuation 3 

Parts of Speech 2 

Critical Thmking 

Conceptual Relationships 2 
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2. Some aspects of comprehension receive major emphasis in reading coursework 
at the 4^11ege range. 

3. Some aspect(s) of smdy skills receives major emphasis in reading courses at the 
8-coIlege range. 

4. In reading courses at the coUege level and at the 10.12th grade level, the same 
general set of skill areas is emphasized although the rank order of the skill areas 
shifts with critical thinking of highest priority in college level courses and of 
lower priority than some other major skill areas in 10-12th grade level courses. 

5. Critical thinking, fluency, and some aspects of study skills receive major em- 
phasis in reading courses at the 10K»llege range, while at the 0-10 range, these 
skill areas are not emphasized, except the study skill SQ3R at the 8-10 range. 

6. Some aspects of phonics are emphasized in courses at the 0-7 range while 
phonics is not a major area of emphasis in the 8-college range. 

7. Only in the coursework at the 0-4 level is spelling emphasized. 

8. Grammar and mechanics are not emphasized in reading courses at any level. 

9. Coursework at the college level and at the lower levels, particularly at the 04th 
grade level, focuses on fewer subskills thar coursework in the 8-12 range. The 
emphasis at the coUege level is on higher level critical thinking, comprehension 
skills, and fluency while the emphasis at the lowest level is on phonics, 
vocabulary develojrnient and spelling subskills. Courses at the 8-12 range 
address nearly all subskills listed in the survey although major emphasis is not 
placed in some areas such as phonics, spelling, and grammar. 

Table 10 summarizes the skill areas emphasized at the various levels by a majority of the 
respondents at a given level. 

The final, course content question asked in the survey was: "What percentage of this course 
is devoted to teaching writing skills?" Responses varied by instimtion and grade level of 
coursework offered. Most respondents reported that 15% or less of their reading courses 
were devoted to teaching wridng sWUs. Also, it must be noted that in the survey's checklist 
of major skill areas and subskills, a very small percentage of respondents checked the 
category labeled "Grammar and Mechanics." Those who do incorporate writing instruction 
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mreadingcouisesthenmayaddi-essaspectsofvmtmgotherthanorm grammar 
I and mechanics. 

Table 10 

\ M^JorAreasofEmphasis by Levcl& Rank Order 



Rank 


CoD^ Level 


10-12th Level 


MOtb Level 


4-7tli Level 


0-4th Level 


L 


Gritiicil lUnking 
(mjora4)ects) 


Cooprelieasioo 
(major aq)ects) 


Vocibolaiy 
(major aqtects) 


Vocdnilary 
(nuyora^ects) 


Phonics 
(w^ird attack and 


Z 


Conprelieiisioo 
(major aspects) 


Study Sidns 
(miyoraspecu) 


Comprebeoaoo 
(major aspects) 


Cdmprehennon 
(mam idea) 


Vocabttlaxy 
(major aspects) 


3. 


Fluen^ (major 
aspects) 


VocatHilary 
(major aspects) 


Study SkiQs 
(SQ3R) 


Phonics 
(word attack and 
structural analysis 


Spelling 
(endings) 


4. 


Figurative 
Language 


Fluen^ 
(major aspects) 








5. 


Study SkiU 
(SQ3R) 


Critical Thinking 
(major aspects) 








6. 


Figorative 
Language 


1 









It must also be noted, that some of the colleges may have reported percentages with respect 
to readmg-writing combination courses. In the section of the survey asking respondents 
to list course titles and entrance and exit criteria, writing as an equal component was 
checked for four transferable, degree-applicable credit courses, nine courses at the 8-12 
range, and five courses at the 0-7 range. Some of the course titles reported suggest 
reading-writing combination courses. 

In general, however, responses to this item defy dear analysis. Some respondents may have 
reported percentages of ume devoted to writmg instruction to mdicate an amount of 
writing activity involved in the courses rather than to indicate the percentage of courses 
devoted to teaching writing skills per se. Marginal notations made by a few respondents 
indicated this intent Follow-up phone calls made to some institutions verified this 
speculation as well. All respondents, however, were not contacted regarding this item. 
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Chapter IV 

CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, AND FURTHER QUESTIONS 



TTie Qiniculum Study in Reading has addressed reading tests used, range of offerings, 
course/jprogram grade Icve! parameters, course entrance and exit criteria, type of credit 
offered and the most ^ical reading program configurations or "models" implemented in 
the CWomia community colleges. Colleges vary in the range of offerings made available 
to students, tbs number of courses offered in sequence and likewise course^rpgram 
parameters, and arrangement of parallel options. CJonscquently, different program con- 
figurations emerge upon analysis of programs and their structural features. Reasons for 
such variance maybe related to college spedficfactors such as student body entrance scores 
and needs, adult education programs m the area, philosophy, goals, and mission of a given 
college. 

In zny event, different program configurations with various structural features and proce- 
dures have evolved. Certain differences do exist, but underlying commonalities are 
apparent as well in areas addressed in the study; <1) tests used, (2) range of offerings, grade 
level parameters, and status of courses offered, (3) typical program configuration, (4) 
entrance and exit criteria for reading courses, and (5) course content Upon analysis of 
similarities and differences, further questions can be raised. 



Tests Used for Pfacjng Students in Reading Courses, 
Refining Initial Placement, and Placing Students In 
Other Subject Area Courses 

Tests are used m all participating colleges to place smdents into different levels of reading 
courses. Those most commonly used include the Nelson-Denny, the Stanford Diagnostic 
(Blue), and the ASSET. In terms of refining initial placement, the following tests were 
named most frequently in the survey: Stanford Diagnostic (Blue) and the Nelson-Denny 
although many others were noted as well. According to the surveys, many respondents 
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reported use of diagnostic tests for refining initial placement It is to be cxperted that the 
diagnostic instruments selected will vary by instructor seeking to assess specific strengths 
and weaknesses. A wide variety oi well-designed diagnostic tools are available to reading 
instructors who often devise their own diagnostic batteries consisting of a combination of 
tests/subtests appropriate for the students served. 

Various tests aie used as well for placing students in subject area coursework. The 
Nelson-Denny, the Stanford Diagnostic (Blue) and the ASSET are the most commonly 
used tests among the two-thirds of the sample colleges who use test data to place students 
in other subject ares courses. 

A question which can be raised, particularly about screening or sunrey instruments used 
for placement purposes is: "Do some of the tests avcdlakle on the marketyieldmore accurate 
information than others, g^en similar or equally matched groups of students?^ in addition, 
one might ask: *Aresomeofthetestsmoretg)propriaefcrceitcunsiadentbodiesilumothers?" 
Furthermore, in terms of reading prerequisites used for recommending enroUment in 
other subject areas, a question which may be asked is: "Do the reading prerequisites 
established for content area courses have an effect on course completion and grades attained 
in those courses?" 



Range of Offerings, Grade Level Parameters, 
and Status of Courses Offered 

With regard to range of offerings, coursework is made available at the 8-lOth grade level 
range by neariy all colleges, 93% according to the survey. In addition, 87% of the colleges 
offer reading courses at the 10-12th grade level range. A significant number of colleges 
also offer coursework at the 4-7Ui range, 84% as reported in the survey, and 77% of the 
colleges report coursework at the (Mth grade level range as well. Only 45% of the colleges 
report coursework in speed reading and only 32% of the colleges report college level 
coursework in critical/analytical reading. 
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It is apparent that when a m nuiie of offerings, 0 through coUege level, is not made 
available, courses at the coUege levd and those at the iovicst Icvds, (Mth and 4-7th are 
omitted. Explaining the absence of college level courses might be some colleges* gradua- 
tion requirements, low enrollments in ooUege level reading courses requiring discon- 
tinuance, and/or coUege specific counseling procedures and matriculation plaa? in place. 

It might be that at the lower levels, 0-7th grade level range, more coursework than that 
reported is actuaUy offered. TTirough some foUow-up phone contacts, it was learned that 
if coursework at the lowest level(s) was not offered through the regular reading program, 
it was not reported although in some colleges it was being offered through other program 
areas on campus such as adult education, learning disabled and/or ESL 

On the other hand, some of the colleges may simply not offer coursework at the lower levels 
and should perhaps reconsider their range of offerings. It must be noted that a large 
percentage of students taking reading courses through the regular reading programs do 
enter coHege scoring in the 0.7th grade level range, as evidenced in the LARC: Student 
Outcomes Study In Reading. This study indicates that "... of the largest test group, the 
Stanford Diagnostic group, 60% of the students in the total sample feU within the lowest 
level percentile group, compared to 25% of the national norming group of twelfth graders.. 
Theproportion of students in this lowest level group for aU individual Stanford Diagnostic 
samples ranged from 39% to 99%. These California community college remedial reading 
students placed very low in reading ability relative to national twelfth graders. The 
proportions of students in this lowest level group for the eight NJBSCF coUeges ranged 
from 11% to 65%. The coUeges in the sample are very diverse, in this instance, according 
to student skills levels, as well as other student characteristics." 

Such prescore results point to the general need for lower level offerings in the colleges* 
reading programs. If 60% of the students in the Outcomes Study scored in the 0-8.7 range, 
it might be vaUd for aU coUeges to take a close look at the reading offerings being provided 
to students at this level. Many of the students in the Outcomes Study scored between 0-7th 
grade level dempnstrating a need for coursework beginning at a low level. A question 
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colleges must ask is: *Anthereadingqfferini^madem>aUabUtostudentssM 
penxntiUi range suffideru to meet their needs?' 

With regard to course parameters, tome colleges offer a teqoence of ngmerous conrses, 
each of which spans a narrow grade |evd range while others report Ikr fewer conrses in a 
given sequence, each of which spans a wide grade level range. It might be suspected that 
the latter colleges pay less attention to homogeneitywhich usually results inraore effective 
teaching, especially with large dass sizes. Some of the wide grade level parameters for 
courses reported, however, may not accurately reflect the majority of students served in 
those courses. TVpical enroUments hi such courses may be far more homogeneous than 
might be expected, and special provisions may be made for the "outliers," a feature not 
addressed in the survey. 

Finally, with regard to the type of aedit associated with the various offerings, variance is 
apparent among the colleges offering coursework at the same/similar levels. Perhaps 
through the new Title V guidehnes, fewer differences in this regard wUl be noted in the 
future. 



Program Configuration 

Different program configurations have evolved perhaps in some cases due to changing 
needs, limitations and/or type and size of facilities available, and emergence of individual- 
ized programs such as learning centers. Consequently, various combinations of reading 
offerings and options have been made available to students. It can be expected that a 
different blend of offerings would be campus specific and would emerge gradually based 
on campus requirements. It cannot be concluded that one configuration is superior to 
another without considering all important comprrison variables related to reading 
programs, many of which were not addressed in the Curriculum Study. 
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Three major program configurations or models, however, did emerge. Reading programs 
offered in most reporting college* correspond with the one of tiie models which are 
described as follows: 



1. Model I - Individiializcd to Oassroom Offerings. Reading instruction is 
provided through individualized reading programs spanning the entire range, 0 
through college level, and dassroom or dassroom-lab offerings are made 
available, usually beginning at the 8th or 10th grade level Students who enter 
with low reading scores receive onlyindividwalized instruction in reading. Upon 
reaching tiie level of the first dassroom offering in tiie sequence, students 
receive further reading instruction through tiiat dassroom offering; some of 
tiiese students, however, may receive further reading instruction through the 
individualized reading program. 

2. Model n ~ aassroom-Iab and Individualized Instruction Spanning All Levels. 
In this model, colleges offer reading instruction across tiie entire range, 0 
through college, in botii individualized and dassroom based courses offering 
students flexibility and a greater number of options. 

3. Model m - Oassroom or aassroom-Iab Instruction Only. Some colleges 
offer reading coursework only tiirough tiie dassroom or classroom-lab. Read- 
ing coursework may not be available across all levels; offerings at tiie lowest 
level(s) and/or tiie college level may be omitted. 

Fifty-seven percent of tiie 23 colleges which partidpated in botii tiie LARC Student 
Outcomes Study and in tiiis Curriculum Study in Reading offer programs which correspond 
witii Models I and n involving individualized instruction in reading and dassroom based 
offerings. Forty-tiiree percent of tiie 23 colleges offer only dassroom based instruction in 
reading. Some may have labs assodated witii tiieir dassroom offerings. 
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Aquestionfor further study which might be raised is: *ChwsimiIcir or matched grotqjs of 
students, is one program configuration, including the blend of offering or options, course 
P<trameters and range of offerings, more tffective than 
success in content area coursework taken later?" 



Cntmnce and Exit Criteria 

Most of the CaTfomia community colleges use assessment instruments for placement in 
reading courses and, in conjunction with departmental agreement, set exit standards for 
their courses. Tjr entrance standards, the most commonly used instruments for placement 
are the Nelson-Denny, the Stanford DiagnosUc (Blue) and the ASSET. For refining course 
placement, the Ndson-Denny and the Stanford Diagnostic (Blue) are also freqiiently used 
as well as a wide variety cf other tests. Entrance cut-off scores initially used tend to 
corrw-pond with the entrance levels or beginmng grade level parameters specified for 
^en courses. The scores on the placement instruments may be used as prescores for the 
courses in which students are actually placed. Upon further testing conducted to refine 
initial placement, any discrepancies between the placement score and early performance 
can be resolved. In some of the colleges, however, it appears that much latitude is extended 
when placing students into specific reading courses with designated parameters. A 
question which might be raised is: Would reading instruction be more effective if a closer 
match were reached between students* demonstrated performance and the beginning grade 
level parameters of the courses in which the students are placed?" 

« 

In about half of the colleges, a posttest is also administered in reading courses. Usually, 
the posttest administered is an alternate form of the prete.«Jt When an alternate form is 
used, gains are calculated by subtracting pretest from posttest scores. In some instances, 
posttests other than alternate forms of the pretests are used at the end of the course. 5a 
these situations, the amount of student gain is not measured, but students are expected to 
demonstrate an exit grade level or raw score in conjunction with other indices including 
satisfactory completion of course assignments and passing grades on course exams. Credit 
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for the course and confirmation that students have met specified criteria are based on the 
indices utilized for a particular course. 

In some coUeges, it appears that much latitude is also extended frith r^ard to exit 
standards in terms of the readinglevds demonstrated l^stndentsnpon course completion 
and the end grade level parameters specified for courses. A question which can be raised 
is: 'Would nadingmstnicthn be more iffecti^ 
n^levetifaclosermatchwerereachedbetweenOteen^ 

by students and the end grade levd parameters spec^ for the courses in which they were 
enroUedr And to address the issue of measuring gains, one might ask, Would reading 
instmctors be in a better position to evabutte the effectiveness cf their instruction if they 
measured the gains made by their students using the standardized instruments mailabhf 

In some colleges, the reading requirement for the AA/AS Degree often is successful 
completion of a reading-composition course which may or may not be the standard 
freshman composition course, and in some instances, a reading grade level must be 
demonstrated by the students prior to graduation. Not aU coUeges, however, specify a 
reading proficiency level which must be demonstrated cn a standardized test prior to 
graduation. In terms of the AA/AS Degree, questions with regard to reading proficiency 
which can be asked are: "Should a reading test be used to determine eUgibiliiy for the AA/AS 
Degreer "If so, what test should be used, either through a testing service area or in the 
classroom upon completion of a courseT "What grade level/raw score should be attained to 
meet a graduation requirementr "If course completion is used instead of a proficiency exam 
requiring a certain score/grade level, should the same/comparable test be used and the same 
proficiency level be required upon completion of the coursed 



Course Content 



In go^eral, much concurrence was found regarding course content emphasized at spedfied 
levels. In terms of skill areas receiving greatest focus, a large percentage of the colleges 
do emphasize three to six major areas appropriate for courses at specific levels. In fact, it 
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nught be conduded that the skUI arctis cnphasbed are those expected for conrsework at 
the levels reported. In college level reading courses, for example, instructors would be 
expected to incorporate much instructibn on critical thinking, comprehension, fluency, 
figurative language, and some aspect(s) of study skills. In reading courses at the lowest 

levcl,0-4,instructorswouldbeexpectedtoemphasizephonicsorword attack and structural 
analysis subskills as weU as vocabulary development, and to focus attention on spelling. 

Although not specifically addressed in this study, reading instruction offered through ESL 
programs or otherprograms designed forspedal targetgroiq>smightbe mentioned as well 
Questions which can be raised indude: 'Isreadifigmstructhnmcmporatedmthesequ^ 
of courses offered throu^ ESLprogramsr "When reading instruction is incorporated at 
specific levels, arethefeaturesregardingsequenceandrageafcourses^pwgram confyuration, 
entrance and eat criteria, and skUbtreatec the same as those incorporated in regular reading 
profframsT' 

The methodologies, techniques, and materials used to teach these skills, however, probab- 
ly vaiy widely as well as staffing patterns and contact hours scheduled for courses within 
various reading programs. Further investigation should be conducted to assess the effec- 
tiveness of specific teaching strategies, materials used, and the other variables related to 
the structural features of reading programs. Questions which should be asked addressing 
both classroom based and individualized reading programs indude: 'What kinds of 
materials and equipment are utilized?" "What specific methodologies and techniques are 
incorporated in the reading instructional program?" 'How many contact hours are required 
for reading courses at specified levelsr 'Are aides and/or tutors used in addition to instntc- 
torsr 'Whatisthestc^/studentratior 'What level of instructor and staff preparedness is 
required?" 'Is progress regularfy assessedr 'Do differences exist between the items on the 
assessment instruments used and those on the standardized redding tests given?^ 'Whatisthe 
instructor loading in both settings?^ 'Are group sessions incorporated in the individualized 
reading programs, and are labs incorporated in the classroom based offeri igs?" The same 
questions would apply also to ESL and otherprograms designed for specific target groups. 
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Finally, in order to gain a dearer picture of reading oflferings made available to students 
in the California conununity colleges, the following questions might be raised: 'How many 
sectbfisitf each coiax an offered each semester 'What is the niaxmum enrollment per 
sectionr *Must reading courses at the spec^ colleges be taken conamentfy 
essential ddlb courses such as those in writing, study Mis, vocabu^ 'Must 
some reading courses be taken prior U> enrollment in certain content area courses for which 
f»in»ftim reading leveb have been establish 
courses?' 

Through this Curricuhmi Study in Reading, LARC has examined the reading offerings 
made available to California community college students. TTie questions raised are similar 
to those addressed by instructors and administrators during program evaluation and review 
processes across the state. It is simply intended that this study encourage further examina- 
tion by providing a general description of reading program structure and procedures 
enabling instructors to make comparisons on a general feature level Carefully designed 
studies would be required to evaluate the most important comparison variables related to 
program quality and results. This study, however, enables reading instructors to make 
some comparisons in terms of structural features and content as they anempt to improve 
the offerings which th^ make available to students. 




Appendix A 



Survey for Research 
in 

Assessment/Piacement/Curricuium Practices 

in 

Caiifomia Community Coiiege 
Reading Credit Classes 



teadliM for return !• May 1, 1M7 



AssESSMNT/RKBnir/canaaim mcncEs 
vasxoBGmmmi^mcsmrcuiSSEs 



ODllag» 



KB API KG 

In OKdsr to assist os in ocsfMurin? xtMding cxanes, plsMS iteti^ 
yw oouTies as of faU 1987 osinct tt> feUarftid OmfiwxMn^ joi 
tt» 9Mtions wiu De ansumd fatted on tte foUowing identification 
ctMrt* Definitions do not inclu^^ BSU 



UBF^ WlTlCN/IDBinFICMTOi OT QIWB WaPDC OOORSES 
ZJSVH. X 

1 ^ "OoUr^ Faading* is parallel in skill level to Ftetfam 
Oo^nsitiai. Ais coarse is transferable and M/AS Degree explicable. 

Pleaee list titieCsl/nodberfs) of your aa^mlAm oourse(s) hmT 



2 -Preieratory Reading* is one level below fteahm Oai()osition. 
1ms ocuraA is not transfarable but it is M/AS Degree afiplicidble. 

tieaae list title (sl/naberM of your cciiiarable ooursels) heriT 



i o 



I£VH. in 

3 — "Basic Skills Beading 3" is two levels belov (bllege Iteming. 
It aey or My not be a credit oouree* 



Please list and chadc title |s)/nueber(s) of your oaagmEES 

course (s) heres 

Credit, Credit, 
Oourse Degree Mbn-M/AS Degree tton 

At rl i c abl e Applicable Credit 



Itat is nm reading grade level range for this course? 
Is %ariting an egual oc im e ut of tiiis course? Yes ^ 



No 



I£V& IV 

A — "Basic Skills Reading 4" is tbrr- i,vels below College Iteding. 
It any or any not be a credit cour 



"PiSS and cta^ Utle(s)/maiber<si of your cca^mESi 

oourse (s) here: 

Credit, Credit, 
ODurse Degree tion-AA/AS Degree Hon 

Ap plic abl e Applicable Ctedit 



Mhat is the reading grade level range for this course? 
Is writing an equal ccnixmnf of this course? Yes 



No 



UBVEL V 

5 — "Basic Skills Iteding 5" is four levels below College Reading. 



Please list and check Utle(>rf)/mBter(s) of your cGB|>arabIe 

oourseif) heres 

Ckedit, credit, 
Oourse Degree tion-AA/AS Degree Nan 

Applicable Applicable Oedit 



M)at is the reading grade level range for this course? 
Is writing m equal o m|m ef )t cf this course? Yes _ 



No 
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WrJLiU) BOXM V 

PlMM label and describe anyr credit reading oouree(s) you nay offer 
belov BMic Skills Reading 5t 



Oourse 



Qcedlt, Credit, 



Degree Mon-M/AS Degree Hon 
A p pl i c abl e ApfdicibU Credit 
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iMtzuMuts und Cor PlaoMot 
in CUifiQcnia Osmnity Oollsga 

ft^jHth Obii(X)SitiCil OOUBTKC 

(SMiUiig) 



9IASE GHDCK TtK TtSttS} 
YOUR muse GOUICES, 



TEST 

VEST- V^ll«y &i9Uih 
. Skills Itet 



Stantad TKSK 



StanfOcd Olagpostlc 
<Blua| 

SCXr (School and OoUsgt 
AbUity T^MtsI 

8lff <SdioUstic Mititnte 
Ttetl 

Mm# Jmey Bulc SkiUs 



Milsan-Dmy 
MlxviMoU RMding 



MtfS (MultipU 

PtogrM and SarvloM) 

XoM Tsst of Bdw^tioRal 
DavialopMnt 



TOttT MB OBBD rat 



This tsat is uaad 
for plaoaaant in 
«hlcti raading 
oo m aaa? (dvels 
•U t.^c a|)[4yl 



UMBL ASSESSNDir IN (UOMS flfRJOBlIS III 

Zs this tast 
uaad for 

This tast is usad to flari— nt 
xsfina initial pUoenant (tsqnisitsl 
in Mhich of the foUowiiig in otfaar 
o o ur aaa? (Circla all sii>jsct aras 



, 2, 3« 4t S, MtM S 
, 2, 3, 4r S« halof 5 
, 2, 2, 4, S, baUM 5 

# 2i h A(« 5, faaloir 5 
, 2, 3« 4, 5, balow 5 

* 2, 3« 4, S, faslof S 
« 2, 3, 4* 5, bakw S 
, 2, 3« 4, S, faalof 5 
» 2, 3« 4« S« balow S 
, 2, 3, 4, S. balow S 
, 2, 3, 4« S« bsloif S 



that 



•wiyi 



« 3« 4t St balov 5 
, 3, 4, 5, below 5 



3, 4« S« below 5 



2, 4, S, below 5 



(Plaaaa check) 



3t 4« S« below 5 Yss 
MO ' 



Yaa 

MO ] 

110*' 



3t 4, S, below 5 Yas 
NO * 



2, 4, S, balow 5 
; .^t 4« S, below 5 Y^tf 



So* 



2, 4, S, below 5 Yas 
tto ' 



3, 4, S, below 5 Yaa 
NO 



Yaa 

No 



3« 4« S« balow 5 Yaa 

NO ' 



Yas 

No 
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Is this tMt 
VMd for 

IhU tmt is Qssd IhU tsst is ussd to pUoMnt 

for plMHsnt in rsCins inltisl plscwit (rviuisltsl 

MOcb iMliiig in iMdi of ths following in othsr 

ooursss? KMrtOs ooursss? (Orals sll s(i>jsct sras 

TEST sU ttist sndyl thst sffdyl ooursss? 

(Plssss chtck) 

OMss NscGinitis 1, 2, h 4» bslow 5 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, lisloir 5 Yss 

No 

titgnm of RMding Rmmt 1. 2, 3. 4, 5. bskw 5 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, bskw 5 Yss 

No 

QBOp B^Msion 1. 2, 4, 5. telow 5 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, lisloir 5 Yss 

No " 

OtifiscBtivs Guidanos 

il l (GOP) 1, 2. 3. 4. 5. bslc- 5 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, bs^ 5 Yss 

GCnsnity Cbllsge ^ — 

1# 2. 3. 4. 5. bslotf 5 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, bslow 5 Yss 

CW (Cslifomla 

tahisfVMt 1^1 1, 2, h 4, 5* bsloi* 5 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, bslor 5 Yss 

MET lAssBSSMnt of *^ 

Skills for Sucoess* 
ful BitTN and 

ftw'a 1# 2, 3, 4, 5. Iisloir 5 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, toslow 5 Yss 

MU (MUlt Bssic 

Ussning tatt) 1, % 3, 4, 5, bslov S 1, 2, 3, 4» 5, bskw 5 Yss 

Otfasrss (Plssss spedfyl — 

■ 1# 2, 3, 4, 5, t)sl«f S 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, bslow 5 Yss 

No 

. 1# 2, 3, 4, 5, bsloir S 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, fcslav 5 Yss — 
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1* 2, 3, 4, 5» bsloir 5 1, 2, h 4, 5, bsloir 5 Yss 

No 



Pmor CRITCRIA 



oouEGR maim u) 

I£VCL I 



•OoUege Raading" is parallal in ikiU Iml to Fteshmi (iMJoeitloi. 
this cxMne is txansCarabls and M/AS De9ree siplicable. 



Please list titia(s)/nwb«r<s> of your o oBfiarable ooursefsl here: 



1. »»t entry assesnent do you use for this class? 



2* Do you pietosst tKe students in thia cltas? yes No 

If yes, could you describe «hat instnnent(s) you use and inhat 
cut-off criteria you use? 



Instnmnt(s) 



cut-off (raw sooze) 
(percentile) 
(grade level) 



3. Do you poat-test the studenu in this claso? Yei^ No 

If yes, could you describe iihat instnn»it(s) you use and i4iat cut- 
off criteria you use? 

InstruQent(s) 

cut-off (raw sooze) 

(percentile) 

(grade level) " 



4. If you pre-tast and post-test, do you use this infbmation to 
measure and report sldll growth? Yes No 

Hsasure 

Report JO Mhom? 
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BOT QOTERIA 



um I 



■ODllaga RMding- is pmll^l in aldll Imtl to nmhnn OOnposiUcn. 
lliit ooune is transftoJbOs and M/AS tegrss applicable. 



!• Mho deteminar tha axit atandaxds for this ooursa? 



Individual Instructor 
Dapartsnent 

Other (pleiiaa ^laci^) 



2. Mhat are your exit standaida for this course? 

3. If you do use a ocanon exit tssti 



A. Itet a student pass to procesd to the next reading course? 

Yes No 



B. Zm ^he exit test the sole sMsuce fix: allowing novooent to the 
next Icval? Yes No 



C Hay exo^ons bs MSde based cn instructor judgmnt? 

(explain) — — 

15. Miat is considered a passing grade on the test? 

letter grade A Peroentaq e NUnerical Pas s 

P Based on a 

^ — — range of 

D — 

n. What grade is required to pcooeed to the next course in the 

sequence? A 

B 
C 
D 

4, Indicate the percentage of the toUl grade that is based cn eadi of 
the fDllowing criterlai (Betiaaite for your departmnt even if 
there are differenoes ascong instructors,) 

Criteria Itooentaqe of Grade Describe 

a. Department exit test 
(Please describe — i.e. 

holistically corrected essay) 



V9 



Exit Criteria, Cbllege Peading (1), Oontinued 



Criteria Itooentaqe of Qrade Peecribe 

b. In-class witten essays and 

. assignraents — — 



c. In-class objective quisses 
and 



d. In-class parfiHpation 

e. Otter (explain) 



5, Is this standard unifaa for all Qollegs Iteding courses? 

Yes No 

Offered in day 

Of fem! in evening 

On-Canpus 

Off<iBipus ZZIZ 

€• How are the reading reviirmnts for ths AA/AS Degree net? 

a. Course ccspletion only 



b, Ftof icienQT ex«a only 



c* a and b 
d* a or b 



course (s) 



raw score 



percentile 
grade leveT 
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HOMUootor mime (2) 
UEva n 

*Pt«par»tory Raading* is cm Iml btlov ftthwan OcMposition. Ihis 
oouTM is not transfcnbla but it is lA/AS Dsgrss TPHcihW* 



PlMsa list titls(s)/ii«btr(s) of your cxnparsbls oours8(s) hmt 



1« Nhst sntxy sssssflHnt do you ust for this class? 



2. Do you pratest ths stutets in this class? Yss No . 

If yas^ oould you d>sci.ilja lAiat ipstnw>nt(s) you usa and «hat 
cut-off critaria you uaa? 

Initrmnt(a) 

Qtt-off (raw soora) 

(peroentila) 
(grada l«val) 



3. Do you poat«*tast tha atudtnta in this class? Yas No 

If yaa, oould you dascriba vhat instruaantCs) you usa and what cut- 
off criteria you uaa? 

ImtxiiaentCa) 

. cut-off (raw aoora) 

(peroentila) . . 

(grade laval) 



4. If you pre-*tast and poat-tast, do you uaa thia infonnaticn to 
■aaaure anr! report skill growth? Yes No 

Heasure 

Report Ito Hhon? 



ERLC 
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per? ckItckia 



PICnmVORY REM>IN6 (2) 

wnL zi 

"Preparatory Itading** is ono lerval balow Fkaalnan Oonpoaition. Vliia 
oQuraa is not trwisfarabla but it is MV/AS Cagraa applisabla. 

1. fiio datandnes tha aod'c standerds for thif ooucae? 

Individual Ii mtru ctor 

Other (pUaaa epecify} ^ 



2. Mhftt art yc X axit atandunde for this oouraa? 

3. If you do uaa a ootmon mdt tastt 

A« Nust a studmt pass I / pcooaed to tha next reading oouraa? 

Yes No 

b. Is tha axit test tha sola —leuta for allowing mofmamt to the 
next laval? -fes No 



C. Nay axoeptions ba aada baaed on instructor judgemwit? 

Yae No 

(explain) 



D. Nhat ia oonsiderad a parking gmde ^ the test? 

Letter grade % Beroentag a NtBoarical Pass^ 

B Based on a 

C range o f 

D 



E. What grade is raguired to proceed to the next course in tha 
aaguenoe? A 

B 

C 

D 

.4. Indicate the percentage of the total grade that is based on each of 
the following criteriat (EktiMita for your department even if 
there are differanoas SHong inatructors.) 

Qritaria Itooentaqe of Ctaide neecribe 

a. Deparbnant exit test 
(Please describe — i.e. 

holistically corrected easay) 
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fidt Ctitaria, Ireparatocy RMding (2), Oontimiad 



Qriteria BBioentaqft of Gtadg Deacribe 

In-class %arittsn essays and 

assignments 



c. In-<:lass objectivs quixses 
and 



d. In-class participation 

e. Otiier (explain) 



5. Is this standard unifoni for all Pvsparatocy Rsading courser.? 

Ves No 

Offered 5n day 

Offered in evening 

OihCaifsus — _ 

Off-CBP|US — 

6. Bow are the reading r aguirenaRts for ttm M/AS Degree net? 

a. Course ooRpleticai only 



b. Proficiency exan only 



c. a and b 

d. a or b 



xmf score 



per ce n tile 
grade leveT 
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POTY CRITCRIA 



WStC SKtUS BEADING (3) 
I£VEE. ni 

"Basic Skills Reading 3" is tuo levels belov Obllege Iteading. It My 
or My not be a credit ooutm. 



PieaM ust tiuefsl/nuriwrls) of your oaferable oourM(s) here! 



1« Itiat entry assesMent do \ya use for this class? 



2. Do you pretest the studants in this class? Yes HO 

If yes, could you describe Oiat instrunntfs) you use and «hai; 
cut-off criteria you um? 



Instrwnt(s) 



Qit-off (raw score) 
(percentile) 
(grade level) 



3. Do you post-test the students in this class? Yes No 

If yes, could you describe «hat instnse:tt(s) you use and what cut- 
off criteria you um? 



Instrunent(s) 



Ott-off (rav score) 
(percentile) 
(grade level) 



4, If you pre-test and post-test, do you uae this information to 
neasure and report sicill growth? Yes No 

__ Heasure 

Report To Nhom? 
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ttisic aaus monc o) 

X£VB. m 



*Bssic Skills Reading 3* is tuo Imls bslw aollegs Beading. It aay 
or Hiy not be s cradit oome, 

1* lix> detemines d» sadt standarda for this ooorse? 

Individual Instructor 

Dapartaent ...^^ 

Otlier (pleaae specify) 



2. Itiat are your sxit standaids to tills ooursa? 

3. If you do uae a ocsnon sodt taatt 



A« MuBt a aloident pass to ppooead to tlia next reading course? 

Yes No 

B. Is the exit taat Ite aols neasore to allowing wvwent to the 
next level? Yes Nb 



C* Hay exceptions be Mde based on instiuctor judg&wnt? 

Yes No 

(eaqplain) ' 

D« tiiat is considered a passiiig grade on the test? 

Letter grade A ^ teoantag e Mnrical »ass_ 

B Based on a 

C ^^^^^^^^^ range of 

D 



B. Itat grade is recpiired to proceed to the next course in the 
seqpienoe? A 

B 

C 

D 

4. Indicate the pettoentage of the total grade that is baaed on each of 
the following criterias (fietimte to your departamt even if 
there are differences aaong inatxtsctorsj 

Qriteria Perpentaqa of Grade Describe 

a. Departnent exit test 
(Please describe i.e. 

holistically csrrectad essay) 
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^t Criteria, Basic Skill Reading (3), (tetinued 



Criteria Percentage of Grat3e Describe 

b. In-class %iritten esaays and 

aHiiUjtuts 

c. to^dass objective quisaee ^_ 

d. In-class participation 

e. Other (explain) 



5. Is this standard unifona to all Basic Skills Beading courses? 

Yes No 

Offered in day 

Offered in evening 

On-GMfuo 

Of f-CHfWM 

6. Haw are reading rsguiiwenle to the AA/AS Degree aet? 
a. course oonpletion only 



b. Ctof iclency eocm only 



c. a and b 

d. a or b 



raw score 



percentile 
grade levdT 
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DfTRY CRnHOA 



B^C SmZS REKXDC (4) 

''Basic Qdlls I^&ading 4" is tiuM Uv«ls bslm ODllan Iteding, It wtv 
or My not be a cradit ooutm. 



!• Mirtt entry ateeistant do yoa nee £ar this dace? 



2. Ik> you pretest the studtais in class? Yes m ^ 

If yes, could you describe Oist imtxuMnt(8> vou use and «hAt 
cut-off criteria you use? 

Instrument (s) • 

Qit-o£: (raw score) 

(pezxxntile) 
(grade level) 



3. Do you poet*test students In this class? Yes Mo 

If yes, could you dascribe i4iat imtrvHnt(s) you use and %4uit cut- 
off criteria you use? 

Instrunent(s) ^ 

Qtt^f f (raw score) ^ 

(percentile) 

(grade level) ^ 



#• If you pre-test and post-test, do you use this intonation to 
saasure and report skill growth? Yes MO 

. _ Heasure 

1, Report ito Nhom? ^ 
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KXIT CRITgRIA 



BASIC SKmS REKDINQ (4) 
UVEL IV 

"Basic Skills Beading 4" is three levels below College leading. It wty 
or May not be a jnedit course. 

1, Mio deteodnes the eodt standards for this course? 

Individual Instructor 

Departaent 

Other (please specity) 



2, Nhat are your exit standards for this course? 

3. If you do use a ccBnon exit tests 

A. Mist a student pass to proceed to the next reading course? 

Yes Ho 

B. Is the exit test the sole neas^nne for allowing acvenent to e > 
next level? Yes MO 



C May exceptions be wade based on instrurtor judgencnt? 

Yes No 

(explain) " 

D. fiiat is considered a passing grade cn the test? 

tetter grade A B sr ce n t: ^ NUitsr leal »MS_^ 

B Based on a 

C . range of 

D 



E. Mhat gradfc> is required to pcooeed to the next course in the 
eequenoe? A 

B^ 

C 

D 

4, Indicate the percentage of the total grade that is based on eadi of 
the foUcwing criteriax (Estisiate for your departiwnt even if 
there are differences anong instructors.) 

Ctiteria Bsroentage of Grade Deacribe 

a, Oepartsaent exit test 
(Please describe — i.e. 

holistically corrected essay) 
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Beit Ctiteria, Basic Skills Reading (4), Gdntinued 



Criteria ItooentaqB of Grade Describe 

b. Zn-class written essays §ad 

assigrments 



c* In-class objective quisaes 
and exanS 

d* In-class parUci^ticn 

e. Other (explain) 



5. Is this stanc:^ unifona for ell Besic Skills Steading courses? 

Yes Ho 

Of farad in day 

Offered in enwiing ZZZI 

On-C»|us ~~ 

Off-GB3^ 

6. Hn# are the reading requiriwanLs for WAS Degree net? 
a. Course ocnpletion only 



b. Proficiency eocasi only 



c. a and b 

d. a or b 



(s) 



xdM srxsre 



percentile 
gnde leveT 



S9 
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PUfOf CKITEHIA 



B^C SKIUS I«DINS (5) 
I2VEL V 

"Basic SdUs Beading is four levels beUw (Allege Reading. 

Please list tiue(s)/naiber{s) of your ocofiarable oourae(s) UereTi 



1. Itiat entry assesanent do you use for this class? 



2. Do you pretest the students in this class? Yes No 

If yes, could you describe itet fnstnnantCs) you use and what 
cut-off criteria you use? 

Instmnen^is) 

cut-off (raw score) 

(percentile) 

(grade level) 



3. Do you post«>test the students in this class? Yes NO 

If yes, could you describe Out instrwant(s) you use and what cut- 
off criteria you use? 

InstruBBnt(s} 

Cut-off (raw score) 

(percentile) ^ 

(grade level) ^ 



4. If pre-test and post-test, do you use this information to 
measure and report skill growth? Yes tto 

__ Measure 

F4)ort Ibftion?, 
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EXIT CRilWIA 



BASIC SKmS RBADINS (S) 
I£VEL V 

•BmIc Skills Reading 5- is four Isvels beloi# ODllage Reading. 
!• Hto detennines the exit staidatds fdr this course? 

Individual Inttxuctx^ 

DQ>arta£nt " 
Other (please specify) ~~ 



2. Itiat are your esdt standards for this course? 

3. If you do use u ocnncn exit test: 



*fc»t a student pass to proceed to the next reading cjurse? 

y«a ito 

Is tiie exit test the sole snasure for alladng Kyvuaent to the 
next level? yes No 



C. exceptions be wade bassd on instructor judgesmt? 

, . ^ Yes Ito 

fexplaiii) — - — ^ 

D. MiLt is considered s passing grede on the test? 
letter grade A Reroenteg e, Ntfaerical Pess 

^ Based on a 



^ range of 

D - 



E. What grade is required to proceed to the next course in the 
sequence? A 

B~2Z 
D 

5^^? ^ percentage of the total grade that is based on eadi of 
tte Ibllohdng criteria: (Bitiaiate for your departnent ev»i if 
there are differences among imtructors.) 

^iteria Reroentacie of Grade Describe 

a. Department ex^t test 
(Please describe i.e. 

holistically corrected eraay) ^ 
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Exit Criteria, Basic Skills Reading (S), Gbntinued 



Criteria RBtcentacie of Gtaide Describe 

b. In-class written essiys and 

assignaents — — — 



c* In-class objective ^itTtm 
and exam 



d. In-class participation 

e. Other (explain) 



5. Is this standard unifom for all Basic Skills Reading courses? 

Yes No 

Offered in day 

Offered in evening ZI~ 

On-CBii|xis — 

Of f-CBHfus 

6. Hew are the reading requirenenu for the AA/AS Degree net? 
Oourse oonpletion only 



^ b. ^f icl^mcy exan only 



, c. a and b 
d. a or b 



oourse (s) 



raw score 



percentile 
grade leveP 
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^iV <3) (41 (5> 

noQcs sssSissL JiasaJsa ^ b ^ s i c a K T T. 

Pmrimt of Rioniet 

Hbrd Attack Skills 

Structural AnalVBla ■ 

- SyUabUicatkn 

- httiMm 



VQCMQCMV 
MoltlpLa 
ZnCbntmt* 







fQ»nttB# yi^urstivft^ 

jtad^Mtal, MvneUtivi) 

SiallaritlM..^ , 

Dl ff a ranc — , 

SaqumdLng , 

C if^ocia atiop , 

Puagnph Structurt*........ ....... 



iCbntiiRMd) 

yn Id M 

Nttteds of ^4J|jmt. 

Pndietia? cutooHM « 

CXlTIGtf* ISUMUli* 

ftpirioil \%rifioBtioR 

evaluativt 

OdmptOBl MAtloMhipa 

VirtB of fl^pMCh* 

PmetiaBtion 

rooocr 

Skteing* 

flrwiiijig , 

Mjf% 9iittncM*****».»»*.». 

9XUDI 9KZXIS 

HotataJcin? 

Outlining , 

Taking ttehniquaa 

Ituit pmntaga of this oouraa 

is dswotsd to tsaching writing ikills? 



(1) 
ObUage 
Randiiw 



(2) 

Praparatocy 

IjMdilH 



(3) 

BASIC 



(4) (5) 
SKILLS 
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